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is close to every advertiser wishing to build up a 
business outside of cities, where he figures upon doing without 
the local country weekly. 

If he makes his advertising arrangements and does not 
include the only paper which is thoroughly read and studied 
by these country people, then he might better have tied h 
money to a balloon and sent it sailing thousands of feet abo 
the heads of his desired customers. His advertisement would 
be out of sight in either case. The local weekly for the country 
people. There is no substitute. 

The Atlantic Coast Lists comprise 1,600 local country papers, 

They cover the New England, Middle and Southern States. 

86 per cent are either only papers in the towns or are pub. ned at county seats. 


62 per cent are only papers published in their respective towns. 
Catalogue and estimates for the asking. 


Atlantic Coast Lists, 
134 Leonard Street, New York. 
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AN ADDRESS 


DELIVERED BY MR, GEO. P. ROWELL, OF NEW YORK, BEFORE THE OHIO 
EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION AT ITS ANNUAL MEETING AT COLUMBUS, WEDNES- 
DAY, JANUARY I3TH. 

In inviting to address you a man whose dealings have for thirty-two 
years been from the other side of the counter, your President must have 
wished to have presented some of the points of view which that side com- 
mands. Although I have taken as my subject the question of newspaper circu- 
lation, I shall allow myself the privilege of a somewhat discursive talk upon 
ther matters with a bearing more or less direct upon that announced. 

To the question: Has an advertiser any right to ask you how many 
copies you print? I should say: He surely has a right to ask, and it is your 
privilege to tell him or decline just as to you seems best. 

That he asks is a sure sign that he is interested in gaining the informa- 
tion, consequently it is within your power, if you have no good reason for a 
different course, to gratify his wish, and it is always wise to please a possible 
customer if it can be done without injury to your own interests. 

The only sufficient reason for refusing to gratify an advertiser who seeks 
to know what your issue is to-day, was yesterday, or is likely to be to-morrow, 
is a belief on your part that to put him in possession of the information he asks 
for will work you an injury. It is not easy to perceive how this can come 
about, unless your issue is smaller than the advertiser or other people suppose 
it to be, and on this point you are likely to be mistaken. 

Of course if you answer the inquiry and consent to tell what your edition 
was, is, and, in your opinion, will be, you will tell the truth, because a failure 
to do this tends to mislead a possible customer, and, what is of more conse- 
quence, lowers you and your business in your own estimation. 

A refusal or neglect to gratify the request, when made, always leads to 

picion on the part of an advertiser. If he doubts what you say about your 
circulation, he doubts all other statements you may make in favor-of your paper. 

If you will tell, a regularly kept record, day by day or week by week, of 
the number of copies printed, shown to the advertiser, is the best evidence 
that can be offered. Affidavits and post-office receipts are less convincing. 

I have often had og€asion to note the effect of a square statement of cir- 
culation upon me, and upon my advertising customer, when the figures claimed 
were smaller than would have been supposed. The advertiser immediately 
assigns ‘‘ character 
says he, and almost always that paper gets the order at its reasonable price. 

The publisher who has always made a practice of telling the actual issue 
of his paper in plain figures, being careful not to overstate or understate them, 


” 


to the paper; ‘‘evidently gets pay for all he prints,’’ 
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knows of his own knowledge that the figures named are accurate. He states 
them in a self-respecting way that carries conviction, and I know of no in- 
stance where a man habitually does this that the accuracy of his statement is 
ever called in question. 

If an advertiser or other interested person does doubt the accuracy of a 
true statement, and wants proof, it is not worth while to be excited or an- 
noyed. What has been said, being true, is susceptible of demonstration, and 
the doubter may be allowed to examine proof to his heart’s content. It will 
not, however, be necessary to devote too much time to him. He may be 
allowed to do his own work in his own way. The facilities being furnishec 
him, it is well to allow him to manage the details as suits him best. You 
have satisfied yourself and told him the result. If he has a better way of getting 
at the same thing, it may interest you to know it. The result will be the same. 

The circulation of a newspaper, or what is understood as the circulation, 
is the edition—the number of copies printed—the number of complete, perfect 
copies. Ten copies of an eight-page paper with ten other copies of an eight- 
page supplement, make a circulation, not of twenty, but of ten. Every news- 
paper man knows this, and if he argues anything else, he fails in self-respect, 
and in his own mind acknowledges himself less than honest. Half sheets, as 
in case of co-operative papers printed on the home side only and sent to local 
subscribers, are not complete copies. 

Some publishers deduct exchanges, others take out of the consideration 
those copies sent to advertisers, copies reserved for office use and copies re- 
turned unsold. This is very well if one chooses to figure it that way, but a 
returned copy may have been read. It may yet be used for wrapping paper 
or carpet-lining, and be read after months or years. Then, too, some 
copies actually sold may fail of a perusal. The one thing you can be certain 
of is the number printed. All were printed fora purpose. All is circulation. 
Just what sort of circulation yours is, the advertiser will learn from his own 
- observation. If you tell him truly how many copies you print, he will form 
a pretty correct idea of the value of your edition to him. 

Publishers are often in error when they suppose the public gives them 
credit for a larger issue than they really have. Once, and for many years, the 
Journal had the largest circulation in Boston. A time came when it did not, 
and no information was thereafter given on that point. After a while, a new 
man being in charge, he instituted inquiries which enabled him to know how 
many Journals people generally thought were printed, and found that the pub- 
lic estimate was considerably below the fact. He thereupon began printing 
the actual figures daily. The influence upon his advertising was immediate, 
and, strange to say, it had some effect in causing the circulation to grow. 

It is my opinion that when a customer really seems anxious to know the 
facts about the actual issue of the paper, it is better to give them to him. The 
best way to do this is to copy off the correct figures covering a specified time, 
and if they are smaller than he is likely to expect, it is better not to attempt 
an explanation. An advertiser once said to me, speaking of a certain paper: 
‘*They claim 40,000. I think they issue 25,000. If I knew they printed 
15,000 I would pay their price, but I can’t find out how many they do print, 
and for that reason I will scratch the paper from the list.” Many advertisers 
feel this way and act in accordance. 

We hear much about the quality of newspaper circulation. Whena paper 
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has become old and lost its enterprise, the quality of its circulation is thought 
to be something extraordinary. People take such a paper because they have 
taken it long, or because father used to take it, but it is easy to over-estimate 
the value of what is called the quality of circulation. The paper taken in by 
the families of young business men under forty has a greater capacity for bene- 
fiting its advertisers than another paper taken by a smaller number of the 
richer but older portion of the community. 

The young newspaper is most enterprising ; and when its sales are per 
manently larger than its older rival, whose prosperity is assured, its columns 
are worth more to advertisers and bring more valuable results. A new news- 
paper is always closely scanned, and gets credit for itg enterprise. Even 
sample copies get fully the average amount of attention, and, thousand for 
thousand, produce as good results for the advertiser, but, the income being 
less assured, is likely to fall short ot the proprietor’s hopes and his enterprise 
is liable to flag. On this account such circulations are not assured and must 
be considered with caution. 

The middle-class people are of most benefit to an advertiser. They are 
the active, the ambitious, the stirring, the energetic. They take note of what is 
going on, and take active part and interest in all. They have not yet filled their 
homes with household gods, but are seeking and adding them froin day to day. 

The one New York City newspaper that in recent years may be relied 
upon to tell its actual issues to all who wish to know them is the Evening 
Post. Its average output is about 25,000 copies daily. There are other 
papers printing from four to sixteen times as many, probably, but none of 
them carries much more advertising than the Post, none sustains its prices 
better or holds its advertising more firmly, and the prices obtained by the 
Post are fully one-half of those demanded by its competitors with, perhaps, 
from ten to twelve times its daily sale. I lately said to the president of one 
of the greatest New York charities: ‘‘The Lvening World prints 400,000 
copies, while the Evening Post prints but 25,000. That is sixteen Worlds to 
one Post.’ His answer was: ‘‘One notice in the Pos¢ will bring more con- 
tributions to this society than sixteen just like it in the World.” ‘Thisis 256to1 
in favor of character. 

It is well known that advertising patronage comes slowly to the news- 
paper. The advertiser clings to the old. A paper reaches the zenith of its 
power and influence without very much gisturbing the advertising patronage 
of an old fogy rival, and cases are not rare where a paying advertising patron- 
age failed to be secured until after the day of growing circulation had actu- 
ally passed by. ; 

Advertisers, especially new advertisers, wish to use the papers they have 
heard of, and particularly the ones they themselves read. I recall a case of 
a paper with a reputation that carried a good line of patronage, always 
charged §0 cents a line for each issue, even after the regular weekly sales had 
fallen below 2,500 copies. This is the sort of paper that generally professes 
inability to compete with modern rivals in issuing circulation statements and 
affidavits. In such a case dignity is profitable. 

The total number of papers and periodicals issued is set down at two hun- 
dred and fifty-six million Wbpies per month, equivalent to supplying each fam- 
ily with about 4 copies per week, or something more than 200 per year. This 
is a much larger allowance than was furnished a dozen years ago. 
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The combined output of one issue of all the 20,630 periodical publications 
in the United States is about 40,000,000 copies, an average of about 2,000 
Only 1,169 issue more than 5,000 copies regularly, and those furnish 28,000,000 
copies, leaving over 19,000 publications to supply the remaining 12,000,000. 

There are 12,981 which are not supposed to issue so many as 500 copies 
regularly, and it is said there are over 1,000 newspapers that from week to 
week do not put forth a regular edition of more than four quires. Publishers 
of papers of this sort are justified in being rather slow about showing circula- 
tion figures or paper bills. 

From all this I conclude that whenever a paper has a fair circulation—say 
600 copies or more—its publishers need not feel ashamed to tell just what it 
is. But, taking papers as they go, it is not reasonable to expect the publisher 
to convey any very definite information about the exact output, because the 
facts cannot tend to induce the advertiser to make a contract for space. 

Of the 20,630 papers printed, however, only 4,386 state their circulation 
in plain figures to the editor of the American Newspaper Directory, while 
5,285 give figures in such an indefinite way as not to be easily susceptible of 
verification. From over 10,000 offices it is not found possible to obtain any 
sort of information on the subject of circulation. 

By using only 460 papers an advertiser may appeal to one-half of al! 
newspaper readers—21,509,853. To reach the other half he must use more 
than 20,000 papers. Through the columns of 172 papers he may reach one- 
third of all the readers—15,523,103. By using 76 he may address a fourth of 
the reading people—11,299, 103—and he need avail himself of but 44 to reach 
8,659,103, which is more than a fifth of all. 

As a rule, new advertisers know nothing at all about what is a fair price 
for advertising, and many old advertisers fail to learn anything, but they al- 
ways want a discount. The ordinary advertiser will pay $100 for an adver- 
tisement with much pleasure if he may be allowed fifty off on settlement, but 


would firmly refuse to do the business if $40 were demanded and no discount 
allowed. This is an argument in favor of a flexible rate card, which permits 
one to méet the advertiser’s ideas without any loss to the paper. A consider- 
able proportion of foreign advertisers always demand the agent’s commission. 
The argument offered starts out on the theory that the publisher is a knave or 
a fool, but most of us know how happy the publisher is to allow the commis- 
sion, thanking God if that is all the reduction that is wanted, and thanking 


Him again if the money comes promptly when the last quarter is due. The 
agent’s commission thus allowed is, as you well know, often less than the 
regular discount that would have been cheerfully allowed the advertiser under 
another name if he had taken that method instead. 

From the nature of the case I am familiar with the thoughts which an 
advertiser entertains in conducting his negotiations with a newspaper. He 
begins by asking a price, because he knows that some papers will always be 
found that will demand less than he would believe likely. The advertising 
agent, however, with a wider experience, generally begins by making an 
offer, and although he takes, as he thinks, precious good care to make it low 
enough, he will from time to time, inadvertently, offer more than the pub- 
lisher would have asked. The reason why the agent begins with an offer, 
instead of asking a price, is because experience has taught him that a pub- 
lisher, with a flexible rate, will always ask more than his lowest price, and 
that among a considerable number there will be a fair proportion who will 
insist upon a price once named. It is, on that account, advisable to keep 
the publisher from becoming committed to a price from which he asserts he 
will not budge. It was found to be an axiom, in our agency, that in sending 
out an advertising order to any considerable list of papers it was not possible 
to make a price so low but that some of the publishers would accept. Offers 
are often made by an agency to ten times as many papers as the advertiser 
really wishes to secure. 

The late S. M. Pettingill once furnished an estimate for half column, 
one year, for Dr. Walker's Vinegar Bitters Company. The estimate had been 
considered, and the man having the advertising in charge was with Mr. 
Pettingill in his office, the estimate before them. Their conversation was 
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broken in upon by a newspaper publisher, who solicited the very advertise- 
ment. Mr. Pettingill asked him what he wanted for it. He consulted his 
rate card, figured for some minutes and then replied that he would insert the 
advertisement as requested for $90. Mr. Pettingill referred to his estimate 
and found that his price was $60. The Bitters man thereupon turned to the 
publisher and told him he was the advertiser in question, and that he was 
about giving out his contract. The price demanded was too much ; if he 
wanted the advertisement for $40 he would instruct Mr. Pettingill to give him 
a contract ; but that was every cent he would pay. The publisher again con- 
sulted his rates, very carefully this time, made a good many figures and 
finally said: ‘‘It is more of a discount than I generally allow, but I’ll do it.” 

No newspaper can be uniformly one price for its advertising when there 
is any other schedule of charge than a flat or one-time rate. Most publishers 
vary from their schedules more or less, with an ever present mental resolve 
not to accept any business below a mark that is well kept in mind. 

I was once familiar with a paper that charged $1 for a square of eight 

lines and 50 cents for each repetition. This would amount to $156.50 per 
year. It also had a scale of discounts—1o off $10, 15 off $20, 20 off $25 ; 25 
off $40, 1-3 off $50 and ¥% off $100. By this discount the price of the square 
might be reduced to $125.20. If the gross amount had been $160 then the 
discount would have reduced the net to $120. We once had a lawsuit with 
a bookseller whose quarterly bill was $90 and thus entitled to 1-3 discount, 
being $60 net, and who wished to call the bill $100 so as to have '%4 off and 
settle for $50 net. The Court sustained our claim and allowed us the $60. 
These discounts made the rates rather elastic, but there were other rates in 
use also, viz. : A square might be taken for a year, appearing on the outside 
(it was a four-page paper), for $40 a year ; but if the advertiser wished inside 
insertions, supposed to be better, then the price was twice as much, or $80. 
The discounts were allowed if asked for at time of settlement, but not other- 
wise. In case of bankruptcy or a disputed claim, the right to the discount 
was not admitted. The rates were rendered more flexible still by a usage 
permitting the advertiser who contracted for a square at $80 or $40 a year to 
have sometimes more and sometimes less, the idea being that the space 
should average a square, and I recall one merchant who sent in a picture of 
his building, 5 inches long, which appeared day after day and year after year 
for $40 a year, while a neighbor who should have sent in such an ad, without 
knowing the ropes or making a contract, would have been billed about $100 a 
month for the same service. This flexible rate card was vastly convenient at 
times. I contracted with a hotel to board me for $14 a week and take pay in 
advertising. Four squares, or 32 lines, omitting the discounts but deducting 
from the hotel bill for absences at vacation and other times, kept the two ac- 
counts about even. At the office the 5-inch store picture was a precedent for 
settling with the paper at $40 a year. As my salary at the time was but $14 
a week the arrangement was a very good one, and its convenience and the 
satisfaction it gave to all was a strong argument in favor of a flexible rate 
card, . 
In that same office barter contractsavere sometimes made, and I remem- 
ber bargaining over the counter with a furniture manufacturer for a $500 ad- 
vertisement which he wished to pay for in furniture. It was finally arranged 
that he should pay $300 cash and $200 in furniture. Naturally nothing was 
said on either side about discounts, so we had $300 for an advertisement for 
which our net price was only $250, and the furniture due bill for $200 as an 
additional reward. I remember well the gratified feeling I experienced at the 
commendation I received from my employer, who, after reading the terms as 
set down on the book, grimly smiled and said: ‘‘ That’s right, Mr. Rowell ; 
that’s right. Always get a little more cash on an exchange contract than you 
would if it was to be al} cash.” 

That nearly every’paper does have a flexible rate is proved by the free 
manner in which newspaper men discuss the various advertisers. This one is 
liberal, always willing to pay a fair price. That one is not desirable, will 
never consent to pay a living price. We all know that a banker’s ad or that 
of an insurance company is held up to something near the schedule, while the 
patent medicine men get nearer the bottom, and in a majority of cases the 
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jectionable medicine advertisements in the paper are the ones that pay 
the soph on price for the space occupied. 

The wise publisher who varies his rate at all is not much in the habit of 
wasting time over his rate card. He has in mind a price at which the ad is 
desirable, and he gets as much above that as hecan. This, after all, is a 

retty good rule. It et also to barter advertisements and swaps of all 

inds. If the thing offered is wanted at all he measures it against his space. 
If he prefers keeping the space the swap is declined, otherwise it is accepted. 
You all know that you now and then give more space in payment for a peri- 
odical than you would sell for the amount of cash it would take to buy the 
periodical in question. 

You are, many of you, aware that there is a tendency in the mind of 
many publishers to size up the advertiser and make a mental note. This ad 
ought to net me so much. As negotiations proceed, the amount of money is 
held to pretty firmly, while the amount of advertising to be done for it grows. 

rnum’s press agent once related to me the following story: He called 
at the office of a country newspaper in Colorado to make arrangements for ad- 
vertising the show. After some talk with the publisher he asked what he 
should have to pay for a double-column advertisement one time. The man 
" lied $25. He said to him, ‘‘ That is altogether too much ; it is more than 
ave ange in any other town to an equally good paper. What shall I have 
4 pay for a single column ?” The publisher’s reply was, ‘‘I shall have to 
charge you $25 for that.” The agent expressed his surprise. ‘‘ Well,” said 
the publisher, ‘‘ now I will tell you. ‘The day your man came along posting 
bills I borrowed $25 at the bank, intending to get the money from you in 
payment for the advertising which I knew you would have to do in my paper. 
now I must have that $25. You can have a stickful, ora single column, or a 
double column or a full page if you will furnish enough electrotypes to fill it, 
but for whatever you have you must give me $25, so that I can pay the note.’ 

When I was active in conducting an advertising agency we used to ao 
up an advertisement to occupy a certain ae and have a set of notices worth 
about the same price to go with thea As the negotiations progressed, 
some papers would name a price for the ad and throw the notices in, Others 
would charge for the notices and give the ad. Some named a separate price 
for each. With these we closed for either the ad or the notices, whichever 
seemed most favorable, but in a majority of cases the two sorts of work would 
be taken at as low a price as would be accepted for either. In old times, the 
celebrated Dr. J. C. Ayer, ofLowell, Mass., had his men so trained that they 
were very skill ul in manipulating contracts ‘of this sort. 

If yours is a one-price paper you know it. Nobody else knows so much 
about it as you do, and what you know need not be asserted with very much 
emphasis. If you say nothing that is not true everybody will believe you. 
When I notice that a publisher is getting angry because it is suggested that 
some others have better terms from him, I at once conclude that the sugges- 
tion stands on pretty solid ground. 

Probably Fae is no paper in America that more uniformly gets the same 
price for the same service than the Chicago Vews, yet I think any reference 
to the fact that rates are not varied from is rather rare in their correspond- 
ence. The insistence that there is but one price is made with most emphasis 
in offices where the exceptions to the rule are rather frequent. 

‘*I will do this work for $8 and not one cent less,’ wrote an Ohio pub 
lisher to our advertising agency on one occasion. What he said was, ‘‘ Not 
one d——d cent less,” and he finally closed his communication with, ‘‘ And 
now, what will you give?’’ He was then offered $5, less the usual agent's 
commission, and seemed satisfied. He did the work. 

I do not know any more about this condition of variable advertising rates 
than youdo. The fault, if it exists and is a fault, cannot be cured in conven- 
tions. It will never be cured while small newspapers are run by small men. It 
requires a high order of business ability to refuse a dollar to-day for space that, 
if not sold, will cost a dollar out of pocket to fill. And the man who has the 
ability soon gets into a position which removes him from the temptation. 

It will not do, however, to decide upon a firm rate never to be varied 
from, and then confine operations to merely refusing offers, The publisher 
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must hustle around, find somebody to fill his space, and if he cannot do that 
he must cut down the size of his paper. 

One advantage of a flat rate is its simplicity. No matter how low it is, it 
produces more income than any other. 

An advantage of a rate never varied from is the confidence with which it 
enables one to say to an advertiser: ‘‘I would like to accept your offer. It 
would pay me; but I am bound by my rates. I can now say to every man, 
‘Bring me an instance where a man has a better rate in my paper than I 
offer you and I will carry out your contract gratis. If I make an exception I 
could not say that any more.’” The advertiser may say: ‘‘ But no one will 
know it.” That is not true. ‘‘If I make an exception / shall know it, and 
that is more to me than all the world beside.” 

In conducting correspondence with advertisers the newspaper man should 
have no more feeling than about sorting potatoes. First he will consider: Do 
I want this business at all? If not, the proposal may go into the waste bas- 
ket. Ifthe business is desirable on the face of it, the question then is: Shall 
I be paid? If this cannot be assured, the chances of failure to collect should 
be weighed. This weighing leads a good many proposals to the waste basket 
on the theory that the chance of profit is not worth the cost of postage. If 
payment is moderately certain, then comes the question of price. 

Generally it is worth while to answer every communication, however ab- 
surd the offer may appear. It is something that your paper was thought of. 
That fact makes it likely that what you say in reply will be read and bear 
fruit to your advantage at a future time if not now. The shorter the commu- 
nication sent in answer, the better in all cases; but however short, it should 
never fail to name the price at which the work will be accepted. It is a good 
thing to send the rate card with the answer, no matter whether the rate asked 
is according to the card or not ; but do not ever refer the advertiser to the 
card and leave him to figure it out. The chances are he will not do it. It 
may be that he cannot do it. And cases are not rare where a publisher can- 
not himself figure out the price of a specified service by his own rate card 
and arrive twice at the same result. 

If you have any papers that are well printed send them to your advertis- 
ers, your exchanges, your advertising agents. A subscriber’s paper is seen in 
his own family, and he pays little enough for it. The advertiser who pays 
ten, a hundred, perhaps several hundred dollars, for the use of your columns 
judges your paper by the copy he sees, and I have known more than one ad- 
vertiser to turn down a good paper because the only copy to be found at the 
advertising agency was what is called a spoiled copy. Paper is cheap now. 
Throw spoiled copies away. 

The oftener an advertisement is changed the better for the paper as well 
as for the advertiser. No great paper nowadays charges anything for com- 
position or objects to it. The business manager may wince ; he may make a 
mental note of the cost the changes may involve, and may even be weak 
enough to demand a somewhat stiffer prjce to cover the cost, but if he is an 
able man he will let no word of protest against even daily changes escape his 
lips. This point of inviting frequent changes—the more frequent the better— 
is now the distinctive mark that distinguishes the metropolitan journal from 
the suburban sheet. 

Advertisers like to see a good display of home advertisements in a paper, 
and will pay more for such a paper. A good display of foreign advertising is 
frequently a great injury to a paper in the eyes of a judicious advertiser. He 
knows the sort of prices that are paid for the great black electrotypes and 
makes a mental note. ‘‘If this paper was much valued at home it could not 
afford to sell this space for the price I know they get for it.” There used to 
be atime when the apgtarance of an advertisement of Pond’s Extract or Dr. 
Radway in a paper was equivalent to an announcement, ‘‘ This paper will 
take any price you offer if you stick to it.” The Castoria advertisements to- 
day carry some such impression. The advertisements of the Royal Baking 
Powder, Ivory Soap, H-O and some others that might be named are a letter 
of recommendation to a paper. The prices paid for them are generally fair ; 
but better than that, the paper must bea rather good one or it will not be able 
to get the order at any price. 
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There is one other thing that gives a paper away as quickly as thé great 
electrotypes of foreign patent medicine advertisements and that is to have its 
columns full of over-displayed advertisements, occupying twice or thrice the 
space they require. If you wish your paper to look prosperous contract the 
pases and squeeze out every superfluous lead and slug. Many newspaper men 

ave occasion to notice the rapid strides toward prosperity made by some 
very small papers. There is a great deal to be said in favor of a small paper. 
The owner of one is not likely to give away or throw away his space. 

The publisher should strive by every means to have in his paper al] the 
little want ads and announcements that can be had. Every one of these sells 
at least one paper, is certain of at least one reader, for the man who pays for it 
will read it and probably so will every member of his family, When I see a 
local paper, claiming 400 weekly circulation, with a half column of small 
advertisements of local interest, marked 1t or 3t, and note that it does not 
carry a single electrotype of a foreign advertiser, I know that the publisher is 
a good business man, is making a living and pretty soon will make that paper 
a valuable property or will be sought out to go toa larger place to take charge 
of a more promising enterprise where the possibilities of success are greater. 

Don’t sign any advertising contracts without reading them. Don’t sup 
pose that because you write a letter to go with the contract, modifying some 
of its terms, that it is thereby modified. All changes must be on the face of 
the contract if you sign it. If you happen to begin on a contract without 
knowing what you have agreed to do, either drop it then and there, and ask 
nothing for what you have done, or carry it out to the letter and say nothing ; 
but be more careful next time. If you happen to allow an advertiser or an 
agent to make an ass of you do not advertise the fact by an editorial in your 
paper. Do not kick at all; but if you must, do not kick the advertiser, kick 
yourself, 

Don’t run dead advertisements. The shrewd advertiser detects them at a 
glance. P. H. Drake & Co., the Plantation Bitters people, always allowed 
three months to elapse after the expiration of a yearly contract before renew- 
ing, because they said they were sure to get pretty regular insertions in a 
great many of the papers during that time without paying a cent for them. 

Never give an advertiser a right to demand editorial notices ; but never 
lose an opportunity to give him one if anything occurs that may be said of 
him or his business that will interest him, his competitors or his neighbors. 
The perfunctory notice does the advertiser no good, it injures and cheapens 
the paper, causes the advertiser to have a contempt for the paper, and in 
this feeling the editor and his assistants are also certain to have a share. 

In the little paper I publish, PRINTERS’ INK, no man ever yet bought 
a notice, and one has rarely been obtained by asking for it ; but no oppor- 
tunity is allowed to pass when something may be said of an advertiser, 
that will interest the reader as well, that it is not said as strongly as pos- 
sible, and care is always taken to give the full name and address of the 
person referred to, because that will do him more good and is also of in- 
terest to the reader if he has occasion to look up the matter referred to. 
This is quite contrary to ordinary newspaper usage, but cases are not rare 
where such a notice has not only brought a new subscriber or two, but on 
more than one occasion a good advertising contract—a larger one—has 
promptly followed. 

It may not be good taste to puff yourself in your own paper, but it is good 
business. No one knows so much about your paper as you do, so no one is so 
competent to tell of it. Whatever you de/ieve to the advantage of your paper, 
others will believe when you tell it, but may never know the interesting fact 
unless you do tell it. But -you should refrain from telling what you don't 
yourself believe. If an enthusiastic subscriber writes that yours is the great- 
est and best paper on earth, you may print the communication, but if you think 
he over-states the case you will be wise to print without comment. I have 
always noticed in the case of my own paper, PRINTERS’ INK, that we get most 
business when we blow our horn loudest. If the New York World should 
omit its self-laudation for three months the impression would be widespread 
that the paper is going to the dogs. 

1 once bought a country paper from a man who had made a good living 
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ou: of it for a dozen years, more or less. It had about 800 circulation, and in 
the two years I owned it I was not able to get the list up to 1,000. I tried to 
make a good paper, and my brethren of the press sometimes laughingly said 
Rowell is trying to run a nonpareil paper in along primertown. This experi- 
ence was within the last dozen years. I opened the mail day after day and 
was amazed at the lean quality of the business propositions that came to hand. 
I had been active for a score of years in sending out proposals of the sort I 
was then receiving, and [ knew enough to pass upon them as they came with- 
out loss of temper, but I did sometimes feel sorry for young newspaper men 
without my experience who had such proposals to deal with. After trying for 
two years to show people how a country paper ought to be run, I sold out the 
establishment, and although the purchase price at the beginning was only 
$2,000, the books at the end of twenty-four months showed a loss of $6,000, 
just $250 a month. 

Probably seventy-five per cent of the advertising that is done is influenced 
by the mere wish of the advertiser to see his name in print, and beyond this 
gratification nothing more is hoped, expected or realized. Of course, this 
business is valuable to the newspaper ; without it most local sheets would fail 
to be self-supporting. To make advertising pay will require something more 
than an announcement of a name and place of business. Many advertise- 
ments carry nothing with them to tempt the reader, because they offer him 
nothing that interests. 

Advertising will improve any business, but it will change it. It will 
plow out new channels, and the advertiser must learn to deal intelligently with 
the strange materia] brought to his hand or he will not make a success of his 
venture. 

Advertising has no market price. The space, like the manna of the 
Israelites, perishes if not used. An advertisement in a worthless sheet may 
attract one valuable customer, even from a single insertion, while a year’s issue 
in the best paper in the State may produce no result that can be traced to it 
with certainty. Advertising, therefore, is something of a lottery. but it isthe ex- 
perience of all news aper men that the advertiser who uses the most space, pays 
the most money, is the one most likely to renew, and do it over and over again, 

You all have experience with advertisers, who, when they pay the bill, in- 
sist that the advertising brought no benefit. One will say: ‘‘I never heard 
from it.” But a little later the habitual advertiser comes again, makes a new 
contract, and admits that, although he did not see the result of the other while it 
was running, he missed it when the ad had disappeared from the paper. The 
business man who once learns to advertise intelligently never ceases to be an 
advertiser. : nals te pe cal 

Do not bother your head about being consistent. ‘‘ Consistency,"’ said 
Emerson, ‘‘is the hobgoblin of little minds.” Change your plans as often as 
you like, and do not feel ashamed of changing them. 

‘JT have before me the scale of rates adopted by Associated Ohio Dailies. 

The figures go to show how impossible it is for papers of small circula- 
tion to compete with those of large issue. _ Papers with small subscription lists 
must get a higher rate for advertising, and must, therefore, depend for patron- 
age upon those who do not make a study of comparative values and upon those 
classes of persons to whom the circulation is specially valuable on account of 
ome quality other than the mere number of copies put forth. The little paper 
must depend upon local patronage ; the class paper of small issue upon the 
class to whom it specially appeals. The general advertiser must invest with 
care, and always with papers of large issue. The average quality of circula- 
tion is generally higher with the papers of great issue than it is with those 
commanding a smaller patronage and a narrower circle. Notwithstanding all 
this, however, the owner of a small paper may solace himself with the knowl- 
edge that in no other w# may his own readers be addressed save through his 
own columns. As he cannot compete in cheapness with the great journals, he 
need waste no time in arguing the matter, but should content himself with 
fixing a price at which advertising will be profitable to him, and when that 
price cannot be obtained he has the satisfaction of knowing that he is better 

‘f without the business than he would be with it at the price offered, and this 
thought should banish all regret and nerve him for new effort in his home field. 
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DRAMATIC, 


‘*And how does 
this paper sell?” 
asked a representa- 
tive of PRINTERS’ 
INK of the news- 
stand attendant at 
the magnificent 
Planters’ Hotel in 
St. Louis. 

“Oh! That’s 
the best seller we 
have of the dramat- 
ic papers. Sells 
more than all the 
rest twiceover. We 
get fifty a week and 
sell them all.” 

“Isn’t it some- 
thing new ?” 

“Oh! No!” 

The paper under 
discussion was the 
Standard, published 
in New York. The 
American Newspa- 
per Directory for 
1896 says of it: 
‘““Actual average 
circulation for the 
past year, 75,198 
copies.” Its report 
for the 1897 Direct- 
ory shows an aver- 
age issue of 85,078. 
The news-stand that 
sells fifty Standards 
disposes of five 
Harpers Weeklies. 
The Standard is just 
as full of pictures as 
it can be and they 
are intensely dra- 
matic. It also ap- 
pears to have a lu- 
crative advertising 
patronage, but 
mainly of a charac- 
ter suggesting physi- 
cal culture rather 
than _ theatricals. 
The sample adver- 
tisements shown on 


this Page were culled from the single 
the Standard bought at the 
Planters’ Hotel—one of the fifty sold 


issue 0} 


weekly, 
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like to have, but the 
driven so strongly 
will feel that they must 
attractions will drive the possible customer 
aoe He can’t buy them all, so he gives 

¢ idea of buying any of them. A win- 


es have one thing 


ome to them that they 


buy it. Too many 


oad 
THE ONE-IDEA WINDOW. 

I thoroughly believe in the “ one-idea” 
window. If there are too many things in a 
window people wil] fail to be impressed to 
the buying point by any one thing. They 
may see dozens of things they wou d rather 


dow should be trimmed with a central idea, 
and the attention of the public should be 
focused upon one thing. No matter how much 
frills there may be in the window, everything 
should tend to draw attention to one article. 
—American Storekeeper. 
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The newspaper which 
enjoys the 


CONFIDENCE 


of its readers is - 


The Sun 


The sure road to 


PROSPERITY 


is through its 
adyertising columns. 
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WITH BRITISH ADVERTISERS. 
‘By Henry Cowen. 


Novelties in jewelry in shape of bi- 
cycles-or something in connection with 
cycling have been largely advertised, 
and, to judge by the number of people 
wearing such trinkets, they must have 
paid the manufacturers. 

* a 

The X-rays appear to have been a 
fruitful source of inspiration on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The novelty of 
the rays themselves has somewhat 
worn off, but the ideas induced thereby 
continue to make their appearance. 
One advertiser on a large scale of a 
special kind of bread oe meg picture 
of a very healthy-looking loaf, and in- 
timates that the X-rays, if applied to 
same, will reveal nothing but purity. 
The reader is then invited to try the 
ordinary rays, by holding the ad up to 
the light and looking through it, which 
has the effect of showing matter which 
is printed on the back of the page and 
further testifying to the purity of the 
bread. Another firm who make a 
specialty of Coffee Extract head their 
paragraph-announcements ‘‘ The New 
Photography,” which in this instance 
consists of giving a dozen photographs 
of the person sending ina certain num- 
ber of labels attached to the bottles. 
This latter is suggestive of the familiar 
pound of tea, and is not apt to inspire 
confidence. 

a on 2 
+ The sale of Tweed cloth by the man- 
ufacturers direct to the consumer is 
growing, and some very good ads are 
appearing. One which is headed 
** Suitable Suits ” is fairly good and it 
goes on to say: ‘‘ To be suitably suit- 
ed, you should wear the genuine Scotch 
suits,” etc. 
* * 

The cycle boom has been interna- 
tional in its character, and consequent- 
ly advertising has been done on a very 
large scale. One word suffices to de- 
scribe the writing, so far as Great 
Britain is concerned—horrible. Ap- 
parently the manufacturers found them- 
selves in the rush before they had had 
time to prepare their copy and allowed 
anything to get into the papers. When 
the quieter times came along they dis- 
covered they had been advertising with 
no results, as the ads failed to draw, 
Perhaps the best ad was one commenc- 
ing ‘* Not cheap bicycles, but bicycles 
cheap.’’ Lively times are expected 


during the season, which will commence 
almost immediately, as several millions 
of pounds more than last year are em- 
barked in cycle building ; new factories 
ate working to get up their-summer 
stock, while the old reliable makers 
have extended their works. What with 
the United States already in the field, 
and Japan threatening to cut prices be- 
low every one else, it seems to be the 
case for the best man winning, and 
this will be the best advertiser. 
* + - 


Some time ago I made some remarks 
in these columns regarding the Royal 
Baking Company’s trade-mark ; there 
are now other Royal Baking Powders 





3F YOU ARE NOT ACCUSTOMED TO 
USING THE CELEBRATED 


AMERICAN 


‘ROYAL 
BAKING 
POWDER, 
ABSOLUTELY 
PURE, 
Zar rt oy Scowss on Cake, AND YOUR EXPERIENCE 
WILL PROVE THaT IT 18 UNEQUALLED D¥ LEAVENING 
Powrr anp Surgrion uw QUALITY TO aNY OTHER 
ACCEPT ONLY THE GENUINE 
ARTICLE. MADE IN AMERICA. 
SOLD BY GROCERS—GENER- 
ALLY IN GREAT BRITAIN 


ROPAL BAKING POWDER.CO., NEW YORK. U.S. 





over here, as there is no law to stop 
any one using the word Royal in this 
connection. The accompanying ad of 
theirs seems to admit that there are 
other Royal Baking Powders. 

* * » 

Two articles of consumption have 
been very cleverly written up, and they 
are tea and whisky. The former has 
been dressed in all sorts of registered 
names, so as to impress people with the 
trade-mark, and one brand which has 
been a great success is styled ‘‘ Yung- 
tee.’’ It is well known that the first 
crops are the best, and therefore the 
name is suggestive. Whisky has been 
advertised in a more technical way, as 
drinkers of this class of stimulant are 
supposed to know what qualities to ex- 
pect. One ad, however, which calls 
upon the women of the house to advise 
their husbands to ask for a certain 
brand, has been a mistake, perhaps, as 
the general aim of wives over here is 
to endeavor to get their husbands to re- 
frain from drinking a// brands ! 
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OREGONIAN 


Is the history of the growth of the 
tield it covers. 
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WASHINGTON «- -« - 375,000 
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IDAHO «..+ «+ + + + 100,000 
WESTERN MONTANA - 90,000 
BRITISH COLUMBIA . . 100,00 
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Sole Eastern Agents, 





= “¢ Tribune Building, The Rookery, 
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AN ADVERTISING PLAN FOR A 
COUGH CURE. 
By Bert M. Moses. 


Suppose we consider a proper plan 
for advertising a new remedy for cur- 
ing coughs, colds and the other things 
of a like nature. 

The first thing I would do would be 
to count my money. Then I would 
figure out how big a territory I could 
thoroughly cover. I would figure on 
a basis of covering that territory with 
a thick coating of advertising. I 
would rather have it too thick than 
too thin. I would get down the news- 
paper directories and pick out the right 
papers to use. A shrewd advertiser 
can nearly always read between the 
lines printed in directories. There 
are earmarks that enable him to judge 
pretty accurately whether a circulation 
statement is true or whether it is false. 

I think about five inches, single col- 
umn, would be enough space to use in 
the papers. In that space I would tell 
the people that my remedy cured colds. 
I would tell them that every case of 
consumption sprang froma little cough. 
I would say that a cough was the sig- 
nal that consumption always gave. 
That it was a warning to get off the 
road to the graveyard. Stop the cough 
when it starts and you stop consump- 
tion. 

Of course I would want lots of pict- 
ures. These I would usewin the pa- 
pers, on posters and in booklets. My 
whole endeavor would be in the direc- 
tion of pounding in the fact that half 
the tombstones in the graveyard were 
erected over the dead bodies of people 
whose untimely ends came because 
they failed to stop a little cough. I 
would have pictures of burial-grounds, 
of undertakers’ stores, of hearses, of 
weeping relatives, of empty chairs. 

I would cover the town with post- 
ers, and put a well-written and well- 
printed booklet into every house. I 
would: make the billposters happy, 
and the distributors happy, and the 
publishers happy. I would start my 
campaign along in the fall when peo- 
ple in to sneeze and snuffle and 
make brisk business for thé handker- 
chief manufacturers. I would so thor- 
oughly overshadow all other cough 
cures that nobody would sneeze or 
cough without thinking of my remedy. 

hat is the way I would do, I would 
stick to that territory until it was thor- 
oughly worked. If I had any money 
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left it would go into pastures new. I 
would there go through the same per- 
formance. I would not figure on get- 
ting my money back next day. If it 
came back in a year or two I would 
be satisfied. 

And there’s another thing. I would 
not sell my remedy at a cheap price. | 
think I would put the price a little 
higher than the prices of similar prep- 
arations. Then I could say: ‘‘ This 
remedy costs most, but it is worth 
most. The man or woman who buys 
medicine because it is cheap is getting 
ready to give the undertaker a job.”— 
Billboard Advertising. 

—__+o>—_—_— 


SUBSTANTIAL RETURNS. 
‘By Julius Fitzgerald. 


You may place an ad in the papers 
and get thousands of replies—letters 
and cards of inquiry—but these are of 
no value whatever unless they lead to 
business. You cannot estimate the value 
of a medium by the number of replies 
you receive through it, only the actual 
orders count. It is of no use to be the 
recipient of thousands of replies unless 
they mean money. Letters written by 
the simply curious won’t pay your ad- 
vertising bills. This is where class 
circulation beats general circulation. 
The medium that reaches most of the 
people you want is the medium to stick 
to. The publications with enormous 
circulations are often productive of a 
large ‘‘mail of inquiry” but little busi- 
ness. 

Papers that brag about their adver- 
tisers having received ‘‘ thousands of 
replies ’’ had better confine themselves 
to stating how much actual business 
advertisers secured through their col- 
umns, because the first assertion means 
nothing at all. There are hundreds 
of people in every State who make a 
hobby of sending for all kinds of ad- 
vertising literature which newspaper 
and magazine announcements invite 
them to send for. They are not of the 
buying class, but simply ple of a 
curious turn of mind. Their replies 
are not worth a dollar a bushel to any 
business house. 


MANY advertisers never learn that 
that which will pay them best may not 
be that which they like the best. The 
best advertisers are those who cast 
prejudices and preferences aside, and 
utilize those methods which most ef- 
fectively influence the public. 
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“* Seize upon TRUTH, wherever it is found; amongst 
your friends, amongst your foes, on Christian or on heathen 
cround,’’—WatTs. 





NEW YORK, —_Jan,.2ist.109 7 


To the Publisher, 
"New York Times", City, 
Dear Sir:- 

It may interest you to know that our initial adyertise- 
went of “TRUTH’S Special Introductory Offer" brought us a meb 
larger number of inquimes and cash orders for subscriptions from 
the “New York Times” than from any other Daily published in New 
York City, We presume this is partly because “TRUTH naturally 
appeals to persons wno have no thirst for newspaper knowl edge 
beyond “all the news that’s fit to print.” 


Vewy truly yours, 


Crt Fen 


7 
“Peace, tf possible, but TRUTH at any rate.’’— 


MarTIN LUTHER. 
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An 1897 Model —~ 


NEWSPAPER IS 


the Chicago Dispatch 


| 


| | By JOS. R. DUNLOP. 


the Grealationef over 1 19,000 


Its circulation in towns and cities outside of 
Chicago increased from 5,000 to over 40,000 


in 90 days afd is still growing. 


IT REACHES THE MASSES. 


WHAT MORE COULD A JUDICIOUS ADVERTISER ASK? 


EASTERN OFFICE: HOME OFFICE : 
517 Temple Court, 15-117 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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\ Pennsylvania 


want medium in the State of Pennsylvania, 

7 and one of the five greatest in the world. 
As many as 15,069 answers to want ad- 
% vertisements in “’The Sunday Press” have 
e been received at “The Press Office”’ in one 
day, and this does not include the many an- 
% swers sent to the one hundred and twenty 
branch offices of “ The Press” in Philadel- 
* phia and vicinity. 
The reason ‘“‘ The Press” is so great a 
‘ 


want medium is that it 
A) 
Gives the Best Results 


\ 
\ 


\) 


\ advertisements than it printed in the previous year, 
a 1895, and 13,862 more than it ever printed before in 


‘ any one year. 

\ In the Sunday issue alone ‘* The Press” printed, 
\ during 1896,187% columns more ‘* Want” advertise 
\ ments than iPdid in 1895, which is 187% columns 


\ more than it ever printed before in its history, 


\ 
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“The Press’ 


\ The Philadelphia Press is the greatest 
N) 
N) 


printed, in 1896, 372,104 


3,562 more 


separate paid advertisements, which is 1 
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* UP TO DATE IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


Operates a Goss THate-Dec! PERFECTING Press. 
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On Thursday, Janu- 
ary 2\st,“Printers’ Ink” 
had the satisfaction of 
receiving a check from 
London, England, in 
payment for 500 sub- 
scriptions for one year. 
This is “Printers’ Ink’s’ 
largest club in 1897. 
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Mail Order 
Advertisers 


find their customers in the country 
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only. In the city, people do not 
order by mail—they go to the nearest 
department store. In the country, 
the stores carry small stocks. The 
habit of patronizing mail order 
houses for almost all the necessaries 
of life is constant, in the country. 
Mail order advertisers wil] find 


the papers of the 


Chicago Newspaper 
Union_um 


ready to their hand. By giving a 
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singke.order, and furnishing a siggle 


electro, an ad will appear in 


1500 Country Weeklies 


in the Middle Western States, reach- 
ing a million families. All eager to 


buy by mail, 


Send for Ca talogue. 


Chicago Newspaper Union, 


10 Spruce St., New York, N. Y., 
and 
87-93 S. Jefferson St., Chicago. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


THE AD SOLICITOR VS. THE AD- 
VERTISING MANAGER. 


[he other day an advertising solic- 
rcame at a time when PRINTERS’ 
< was very busy indeed, and this is 
the story that he poured into the ear 
of ‘‘ The Little Schoolmaster ’’: 
‘Mr. Perrine, of Hall & Ruckel, 
is issued circulars to be handed to 
vertising solicitors who call on him, 
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wisdom is to be noted in the recent 
change in the advertising department 
of Scott & Bowne. While Mr. Pease 
had charge of this department he was 
so courteous, and allowed his good 
nature to be imposed upon to such an 
extent, that every caller in his turn 
was given an opportunity to say all that 
he wanted to say, and as a consequence 
it was found necessary to wait in Mr. 
Pease’s ante-room from one to two 


nnouncing his arrangement for seeing 
resentatives of different classes of 
lications at certain times; and ap- 
parently so much of his time is taken 
up by solicitors that those who really 
1 to see him have to sit in his office 


hours before getting an audience. 
After Mr. Rose took charge of ‘this 
department it was never necessary for 
anybody to wait. He gives every man 
a hearing as soon as he enters. If he 
decides that he does not wish to see a 
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from half an hour to two hours, ac- 
rding tocircumstances. Busy repre- 
tatives of newspapers cannot take 
time to wait thus for an interview, 
iS a consequence they are unable 
roperly represent their papers, and 
ably Mr. Perrine sometimes fails 
ear things which might be to the 
intage of his employers. I think 
uid be to his intergst, and un- 
tedly to the intereatt newspaper 
sentatives, if he could arrange 
plan by which the representatives 
be seen and disposed of without 
ich waiting and red tape. 
(n illustration of the capacity of 
one man to deal with this subject with 


solicitor he gets rid of him politely in 
about thirty seconds, and he does not 
allow these little interruptions to ma 
terially delay the conduct of the busi- 
ness of his department, for on one of 
my recent visits there he talked with 
me for half an hour and during the 
time made a contract with Mr. Rogers, 
of Harper’s Magazine, and saw half a 
dozen or more representatives and 
turned them away. 

‘*T think that Printers’ INK can 
find some tactful way in which to make 
it apparent to Mr. Perrine that he can 
serve his own interests better by some 
plan which will make it unnecessary 
for advertising solicitors to lose so 
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24 PRINTERS’ INK. 


much time in waiting for an audience. 

‘*When Mr. Wilson took charge of 
the advertising department of the Doli- 
ber-Goodale Co., he found so much of 
his time taken up with advertising so- 
licitors that he soon got into the habit 
of refusing to see them, which, of 
course, caused great dissatisfaction and 
made a great deal of talk among news- 
paper men. The cause of newspaper 
men was championed by Mr. Artemas 
Ward, in Fame, and other people, and 
it was not long before it was an- 
nounced that any advertising man 
would get a courteous hearing at the 
office of Doliber-Goodale Co., and 
to this day anybody who goes there 
will be heard courteously by some one 
connected with the institution. 

‘* At the office of the Royal Baking 
Powder Company they give out a tre- 
mendous amount of advertising at 
one time and another, but every one 
who calls there gets attention pretty 
promptly.” 








The advertising solicitor had gotten 
quite warmed up by this time, and was 
going on at a rate that seemed to indi- 
cate a possibility that he might never 
stop at all, and PRINTERS’ INK, in des- 
peration, touched an electric bell, and 
was very thankful indeed when a po- 
liceman appeared. 


+> ——__—_ 
VERY VALUABLE, 

A lady who was looking about in a bric-a- 
brac shop with a view to purchasing some- 
thing odd, noticed a quaint figure, the head 
and shoulders of which appeared above the 
counter. 

“What is that Japanese idol over there 
worth ?”’ she inquired. 

he salesman replied in a subdued tone: 
“Worth about $50,000, madam; it’s the 
proprietor.” 
oe ee 
WILL FIND HER THERE. 

Alys—I wonder what Mrs. Bright’s new 
address is? I want to see her again so 
badly. 

Mae—Go to the sale at Dacey’s to-day and 
you will probably meet her. 


BALD STATEMENTS. 
By Charles Paddock. 

If a man stood up before a large 
audience, gesticulated and said no 
ing, the chances are that the peop| 
would hiss him, even if they did not 
lay violent hands on the fellow. 

Many an advertiser gets up and, by 
attractive display, gets the people’s 
tention. Then he is as mute as a 
clam, Perhaps he does say somethi 
but he might as well have remair 
mute for all the good it does him. He 
says: “‘I am John Smith, the dry 
goods man, of Broadway.” Some of 
his hearers knew it before. Th 
who didn’t are not in the least int 
ested in the statement. 

Bald statements do not belong to 
present day advertising in this count 
They amuse, even edify, John Bu 
but our blood is a little quicker in 
motion, and the advertiser has to get 
a mental move on him if he wants to 
interest us. 

That’s it—to interest us! If John 
Smith has anything that we want, and 
will sell us for little money, we are in- 
terested at once. But other people as 
well as John Smith are trying to coax 
us to buy every day, so J. S. must do 
something more than they. Tell us 
some strong point about your goods, 
John, and let it be true. Don’t say 
yours are the best in the world—that’s 
a bald statement—tell us why they are 
so. Don’t assert that your prices are 
the lowest—every merchant does t! 
—but give us some reasonable, plaus- 
ible, really believable excuse for y: 
selling so cheaply. You can convince 
us only by educating us. 

Never take shelter under generali 
ties, bald statements about what ; 
have in stock. Come out from y 
shell and take the public into y 
confidence. If you are respectful 
likes such freedom, It won't res 
any information that you can give about 
your goods, provided you are honest 
about it. There’s lots of little details 
it would like to know. Don’t say 
‘* Best silk $1 a yard.” Why is it 
best ? What's its chief quality? What 
is it worth? How can you sell it for 
$1? Don’t leave any such questions 
to answer. Do it beforehand and 
avoid much query. Tell all you know 
that’s good about your goods ; if they 
have any bad points tell them, too, and 
it won’t hurt you, but don’t make any 
bald, meaningless and unnecessary 
statements. 
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The great family paper of the Pacific 
Coast is the 


San Francisco Call. 


Californians will tell you so. 


EASTERN OFFICE, 
34 Park Row, N. Y. 
D. M. FOLT% 
Eastern Manager. 
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NEW FORM OF PRESS AGENCY. 

An English actor on arriving in New York 
received the following offer to place him 
immediately before the public eye: 

Dear Str—You are probably aware that 
nowadays it is sensation and not talent that 
wins. As you are to make your first stellar 
appearance in New York, it is almost neces- 
sary that you do something to attract atten- 
tion, and Ttave a scheme to propose. 

On Sunday night, January 10, your house 
will be entered by burglars. They will turn 
the place upside down, and upon discovery 

istol shots will be fired. They will escape, 
eaving blood stains on the floor. You will 
get the credit of fighting single handed two 
desperate robbers. 
he New York Hera/d’s and other morn- 
ing daily police reporters will get the story, 
and the whole town will be talking about 
you, I will furnish the burglars and take all 
chances, and will only charge you $100 for 
the scheme. 

I can refer you to g dozen managers. I am 
the author of. the runaway scheme used by 
“The Sporting Duchess” last week, and I 
got them the dead horse which we put in the 
alley for the reporters to look at. Address 


EMPIRE PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
General Delivery, Post-Office. 

The actor turned the letter over to his 
manager, who gave it to the New York Her- 
ald, A reporter did the rest, with the result 
that he discovered the concern to be housed 
at No. r1t Nassau street, where one Max 
Marcin manufactured sensations. 

AN ADVERTISING OPPORTUNITY. 

The inauguration ceremonies at Washing- 
ton March 4th, will present an opportunity 
that should not be lost to alert advertisers. 
Great crowds will gather on the line of march 
long before the procession starts. Of course 
the procession will not start on time, and 
right here the advertiser’s chance comes in. 
Standing in a restless crowd for hours is 
tedious business, and the citizen who waits 
for the new President to come alung will wel- 
come almost anything that — to kill time. 
He will soon get tired of a changeless sign 
that stares him steadily in the face, but for 
pur s of street advertising there is a won- 
derful potency in life and motion. An artist 
well up on a scaffold, but not too high, inter- 
spersing advertisements with apt cartoons on 
a big blackboard, would be certain to hold the 
attention.—National Advertiser. 

Saal 


A FAITH WELL FOUNDED. 
Printers’ Ink enabled me to sell the 
Winston daily and weekly Sentinel, of N.C., 
and I have great faith in it.—¥. U. Foy. 











A PUMPKIN SCHEME, 
Mr. E. A. Tobey, manager of S. B. T! 
& Co.’s shoe store at Rochester, N 
bought alot of pumpkin seeds last spr 
and distribuied them among the farmers 
live around Rochester. He announce 
series of prizes for the growers of the h« 
est pumpkins to be grown from the s¢ 
On the day fixed for the weighing of 
pumpkins the Thirg & Co. store was asi 
rhe entrances were surrounded with 
— pumpkins, the sidewalk was } 
igh with pumpkins, the adjoining store 
filled with pumpkins, the air was filledw 
pumpkin talk. The effect was a sensat 
The city people of Rochester stopped to \ 
the pumpkins and wondered what it 
meant. They did not find out without 
ting the idea that Thing & Co. were g 
shoe sellers.— Boot and Shoe Recorder. 


THE LISTENER SERIES. 
Marder, Luse & Co., the Chicago bra: 
of the American Typefounders’ Com; 


send to @ PRINT! 
Ink a set of their Lis 





er Series, which ar 
be usedin connect 
with the Speake: 
ries, which have oft 
been used in the ad\ 
tisements in the “Litt 
Schoolmas- ter.” H 
with is re- produce 


figure of each series worked in combinat 
The effect is artistic and pleasing. 
—- 
THEN AND NOW. 

The advertising solicitor of twenty ye 
ago is no more. His capital consisted n 
ly of cheek, coupled with his ability to ; 
vert the truth. The success of the adver 
ing solicitor of to-day depends wholly uy 
tact and an intelligent presentat‘on of fa 
The world has grown wiser, and the bu 
of any “scheme ’ or “‘fake”’ is easily pric 
by an ever cautious and many times ov 
suspicious advertising public. Merit w 
—Advertising Experience, 

cmmsinnmenbpan _ 
SUSPENDERS, 

An adwriter suggests, in one of the c! 
ing journals, the following suspender app: 

*Recollect that we are vendors 

Of the finest made suspenders 

Those that stretch when you are bend!1 

All the time your pants suspending !"’ 


oiiampaailtie a 
IN GERMANY AND HERE. 
In Germany they send journalists t 
for writing scandal; in this country they 
raise their salaries.— Newspaper Ink. 
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IN YONKERS. 
Yonxers, N. Y., Jan. 16, 
itor of Printers’ Ink: 
vicycle dealer of this place uses as a sign 
ture of a pig on a bicycle, with under- 
the words: “ Shrive wants all the 


1897. 


I do not think it good advertising, 

he pig is evidently intended to represent 

lealer and puts him in rather a poor light. 
R k. 


+-+> — 
IN RUTLAND. 
RvuTLAND, Vt., Jan. 22, 
tor of Printers’ INK: 
ine of our leading clothing stores says in 
tchy got up plac ard: “A white front for 
eenbax There is a white shirt on one 
;one dollar bill on other 
“HE MAHAN Co., 
79 River Street, Rutland, Vt. 
Per A. M. Prentiss, Mgr 
~~ 
CENTURY BOOK ADS. 
a century ago were just 
present-day ads of 
criticisms 
— may 
ollowing 


1897. 


;HTEENTH 
book ads of 
mvincing as the 
ks, although the absence of 
h was noticeable in the old 
accounted as a failing. The 
are selected at veadinat from olc i time an 
xcements of books. This was used by 
Rivington, London, at the Bible an 
wn in St. Paul’s Churcayard in 1737: 
ve Christian's Pattern, or a Treatise of 
Imitation of Christ. Written originally 
Latin by Thomas a Kempis. Compared 
the original and Neg ted throughout 
John Wesley, M. A., Fellow of Lincoln 
ge, Oxon, W ith 3 a new preface contain- 
un account of the usefulness of this 
tise. Directions for reading it with advan- 
, and likewise an account of this edi- 
\dorned with a beantiful set of cuts, 
uusly engraven from new designs. “ 
Price 4s. 6d. N.B.—For the sake of 

h whose circumstances may not enable 

n to purchase the above edition, there is 

neat edition in 240. at a very reasonable 
rice; with a handsome allowance to Gen- 

emen and Ladies who are charitably in- 
ned to bestow this excellent treatise on 

r families that are not able to purchase. 

rice 1s. 

This ad belongs to the year 17422 “7 
Pastor Fido, or the F aithful Shephe rd.” By 
the famous Signior Guarina. In Italian and 
English, adorned with very neat copper 

tes, and some account of the author. 
Bound, 3s. 6d. N. B.—The Italian or En- 
glish may be had single, for 2s. each. As this 
ex ellent Pastoral was originally writ in 
Italian on occasion of the nuptials of Charles 
Emanuel, the young Duke of Savoy and 
Catharina Infanta of Spain, the publisher 
I nke the revival thereof not improper upon 

late happy incident of his Royal High- 

s’ Marriage to the Princess of Saxe- 
Gotha; being a chaste, moral and diverting 

ertainment, and therefore a proper pres 

to young Ladies and Gentlemen; not 
as a great inducement to the learners of 
1 languages, but a proper amusement to 

ley their leisure hours.”’ 
ad was publi shedffn 1772: “ The 
mplete eal or a General Diction: ary 

Husbandry in all its Branches,” contain 

the various methods of cultivating and 
mproving every specie of land, Comprising 

rything valuable in the best writers on 
Together with a great variety 


The 


This 


s subject. 
new discoveries and improvements 
C. E. Severn, 
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THE POSTER, 

The poster is an eerie thing 
purgis dreams, 

On every boarding visible its strange delirium 
streams; 

The maiden and the peacock, and dark men 
with bushy hair, 

And heroes like Napoleon are wont to figure 
there. 


, born of Wal- 


The fin de siecle art it shows, in line and 
color flat, 

Sometimes it prints an eagle, or perhaps a 
mouseless cat 

A horrid blue-beard specter it often brings 
to view, 

But it shuns all known perspective, save that 
Rosetti knew. 

It decks a paper's cover, or else a magazine, 

Shies quite away from landscapes—is rarely 
a marine— 

But much it loves the convent air—its sense 
is often dumb 

And its favorite flower’s the 
the chrysanthemum. 


sunflower or 


It’s pitiful to think the world the poster did 
not know, 

In all its modern glumness, in the days of 
Edgar Poe; 

Though cycle firms now flaunt it, 
nesses as queer, 

And though it spreads its glory on behalf ot 
lager beer 


and busi 


’Tis dubbed the “ poor man’s picture,’’ and 
finds his simple cot— 

In fact, it's hard to name a place to-day 
where it is not; 

1 love its bold assurance, its type of face and 


eyes, 
Although I know its raison d'etre is just to 
advertise. 


So famous is its vogue now, that it has come 
to be 
A monarch in its function for rare publicity; 
‘he shrewd collector hunts it in by-ways 
dark and lorn, 
And so it’s sure to long outlive Philistine hate 
and scorn. 
—YFoel Benton, in Collier's Weekly. 
a <=e - 
JUST PUR s. 


Hopervut results rarely come from hopeless 
advertising. 
Tere should be point to the ad that sells 
lead pencils. 
ue ad offering silverware should possess 
sterling qualities. 
Tuere should be no falling off in a bicycle 
firm's advertising. 
Tue ad of the piano dealer should be writ- 
ten in the right key. 
Tuer» should be redeeming features about 
the dermatologist’s ad. 
Reapers will bank on the well written ad 
of a savings institution. 
Wuen the advertiser is sure of his ground, 
he should build upon it. 
Tue ad offering cosmetics can be set up 
with smooth-faced type. 
Ir is not necessary to fill an ad with wind, 
but the subject should be well aired. 
Too MANY sweeping assertions in the ad 
will drive away the “ dust’ of readers. 
CLorTuinG advertisements should fit the 
class of people for whom they are intended. 
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IN KANSAS CITY. 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 15, 1897. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
linclose you an advertisement which ap- 


Faith ! 
Hope ! 
Charity ! 
THESE THREE— 
The greatest of these is 


NICHOL, 


THE OWL HARDWARE 
MAN 


For He Is Business, 


WHICH COMBINES 
All the Virtues. 


South Main Street. 


peared in the Independence (Mo.) Weekly 
Blade of last week, It is certainly unique. 
Respectfully, Russert. R. Wurrman. 
Adv. Editor, Kansas City Star. 


— +o 
IN BUFFALO. 
Burraco, N. Y., Jan. 18, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink : 
I inclose an advertisement clipped from 











FIVE HUNDRED 


Celebrated Lm Gumbert —— 
yes repot atts 


Sas papas pee Old e; 


Failing Optical Co., 
455 Main Street. German Insuranes 
the Buffalo EHxfress, the illustration in 
which appears to be ai. Jas MEans. 


To WINDOW I DRESSERS 
White contrasts with black and harmonizes 
with gray. White contrasts with brown and 
harmonizes with buff. White contrasts with 
blue and harmonizes with sky-blue. White 
contrasts with purple and harmonizes with 
ros¢,— / 60, 
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THEY WILL BE GREATLY VALUED 
Office of Apvertisers’ GUARANTEE Co. 
08-9 Marquette Building, 

Adams and Dearborn Streets. 
J. . Mason, President and Manager. 
F. Grirritts, Jr., Secretary. 
Circulation of publications guaranteed 
and bonded | the Advertisers’ Guar- } 
antee Co., Chicago, and Fidelity 
and Deposit Co., of Maryland, in the 
sum of $50,000 to advertisers. Bond | 
deposited with the First National 

Bank, of Chicago. 

Cuicaco, Jan. 23, 1897. 
Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Spr u 

St., New York, N. Y.: 

GENTLEMEN—If you desire us to do so, 
shall be very glad to send you copies of 
monthly reports regularly, showing the « 
culation of the papers that are menibers 
our company. Please advise. ‘his in‘! 
mation is for the benefit of advertisers, a 
you are r ~~ advertisers. 

Yours truly, 


Ren. 


President and Manager 


se anne al 
IN THE CITY BY THE LAKE, 
Cuicaco, Jan. 23, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The North Side Business Men’s Associa 
tion, whose purpose is to ‘restrict the de 
partment stores,’ is raising a fund to pa 
the expenses of 1,000 merchants to Spring 
field, where they are to urge legislati: 
against the department stores. The bil 
posters draw invidious comparisons when 
the newspapers distribute “* Post No Bills 
signs bearing their ads. A livery stable her: 
displays the painted sign: **A few cheay 
horses for sale.” An ad asking for “ a mid 
dle-aged gentleman who plays the improve 
style of whist ’ appeared in a local paper 

he mirrors in many of the down-town re 
sorts are embellished with theater ads. A 
stamp dealer here has a foreign stamy 
pasted on each of his business cards. An 
nouncements of church services are now 
common on the bill-boards a 

.E. SEVERN. 


Co., 10 


IN DES Mé MOINES. 
Des Morngs, Jan. 16, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

An advertising physician of this place says 
in his ad: ead my time table. I offer 
ee the shortest, surest and safest route t 

ealth,” following it by this table: 

Catarrh 1 to 2 months 
i rt month 
.1 to 3 months 

1 to 4 months 
3 to 12 months 


Rheumatism............. 

Scrofula 

Syp _ =e 
Urinary Disease... 

Nervous Debility 

Uterine Disease 

Varicocele........ 

Hydrocele 

Rupture 

It strikes me as an advertising curiosity 

H flack. 


1 to 4months 

1 to 3 months 

6 Scavbesevees 7 days 
3 days 


FOR MAIL “ORDER ADS. 
The want columns of the leading dailie 
offer an inviting field for some Sieees 
mail order ads.—Penny Advertiser. 
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NOTES. 


Tue publisher cf /adle Talk, Philadel- 
phia, states that his average circulation dur- 
the year 1896 was 23,975 copies. 

[ue Emerson Drug Co., Baltimore, Md., 
fer $200 in gold to retail druggists sell: 
» the largest quantities of Bromo-Seltzer 

1597- 

A putt and sickening thud was heard. It 
vakened everybody in the house. The 

wsboy had tossed a Sunday newspaper 

to the porch.—/’rinceton Tiger. 

Tuose who wish to see how the * 

tors regard advertising, should 

Advertising by Medical Men,’ in 

nerican Medico Surgicad Bulletin 
New York, of January 25. 

Tue late A. T. Stewart, speaking figura- 

sly rather than literally, once said: “‘ If 

1 have two bushels of potatoes to sell, 

nd the price of one bushel in advertising 

price of the other.”"—A rgonaut. 

THe Boot and Shoe Recorder, Boston, 
Mass., offers prizes for best dressed shoe 

idows. Requests for information should 

sent to Editor Prize Window Display, 
re of the Boot and Shoe Recorder. 

THE new catalogue just issued of the Chi- 
go Newspaper Union Lists, ro Spruce St., 
N. Y., will prove interesting to advertisers 
) wish to use small local weeklies, but de- 

e to be spared the detail expense of dealing 

lividually with each paper. 

Funk & Wacnatis, New York, offer in 

ir street car cards’ a prize of $5 for the 

st explanation, mailed before February 28, 

the error in the following sentence: ‘* Not 

hadow of doubt but that these people are 
ding’? ——. Noother conditions are at- 
hed. 

In an advertisement of the Standard Dic- 

nary its publishers say: “Do not say 
Interest’ing, Il’lustrate, De’cade, Fi’ nance, 
re’lude, In’quiry, Bi sigh cle, Periton ee tis, 
Gastreetis, and then states that disputed 

ellings and pronunciations were determined 

y 57 experts for the dictionary. 

A FRreNcH statistician says that in reading 
1 million letters of the ordinary a“ a 

pe the human eye travels a mile, and that 

e average man in the average lifetime gets 

rough 2,500 miles of reading matter. This 

ght be worked up into a strong advertise- 
ent for an optician.— National Advertiser. 


regular” 
read 
the 
of 


THE management of the two great cycle 
»ws in Chicago and New York will set 
ide space for a bicycle poster and ad ex 
jit at each show. The designs which have 
sen submitted in the cycle show catalogue 
over competition will be shown, as well as 
e best posters and ads issued by bicycle 
mpanies. 


GeorGce Frencu contributes to the /n/and 
rinter for January a readable article, in 
hich he asserts that a “‘ development of an 

lutionary character in the newspaper use 

type is the tendency toward lower-case 
splay in advertising. The best examples 
{ newspaper typography are showing less 
d less « ependency upon lines composed 
ntirely of capitals.” 


M. S. Matsumoto has #red in the post- 
hee, as secund-class mail matter, a Japan- 
e newspaper, known as the New York /a/- 
ese News. The paper contains everything 
of interest to the race in Greater New York, 
d will be issued weekly. It is an eight- 
page paper written entirely by hand, and the 
450 copies which make up the circulation are 
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then run off by the mimeograph system.— 
fourth Estate. 

A BILL now pending before the legislative 
assembly of the province of Quebec aims at 
prohibiting the use of bill-bo ards for immoral 
posters. It forbids the posting in the streets 
of illustrated advertising placards and show 
bills having depicted thereon nude or semi- 
nude human figures, or delineations thereon 
of murders or attempts to murder, or figures 
using firearms, knives or other offensive and 
deadly weapons, illustrating acts of violence, 
escaped convicts or figures in convict garb, 
or executions, or any other bills, placards or 
posters of a nature to promote and familiar- 
ize vice and crime, under a penalty of $50 
for each offense, and, in default of payment, 
of one month’s imprisonment. 

PS 
RESENTMENT 
‘I just hope we will have a change of ad- 
ministration,”’ she said, as she handed her 
letter to the ‘post-offic e clerk to be weighed. 

“Don’t you agree with its position in 
finance ?”’ 

“I don’t know anything about that. But 
I do know that the government is a mean 
old thing.” 

‘In what respect ?”’ 

“In keeping pric esupso. It’s got a mo- 
nopoly and it’s taking advantage of it. 
Everything you can think of, trom bicycles 
to cotton thread, has been on the bargain 
counter except postage stamps.’’— Washing- 
ton Star. 


- 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two lives or more 
without display, 25centsa line. Must be 
handed in one week in advance 
WANTS 


G POKESMAN-REVIEW, 
N Spokane, Wash. 


Vy perfecting pressman wants position , 
moderate salary. “ Y.L.,” Printers’ Ink. 


OR Phila. correspondence, trade or general, 
making specialty of news, write BUCKLEY, 
Phila. Inquirer. 


See 
Just what you 


7 OU want type and printtes machinery. 


ad No. | under ‘or Sale. 


want in eighteen cities 


\ ’ ANTED 
col., $1; 2 cols BL 
ING CO., Golumbus, Ohio. 


\ 7 ANTED 
peo willing to pay or the best. 
JOHNSTON, 10 Spruce S8t., N. 


’ ANTED — Position as ‘ae manager of 
newspaper. Can make a plant pay. Ad- 
“M. J. C.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


7OU KO man desires position with ad-smith, 
where he. could ta experience in writing 
ads. Address “J. D. F.,”’ Printers’ In 


Ds TON (Ohio) MorNiIne Times and EVENING 
News, 14,000 daily, create a“ want” for prop- 
erly advertised goods. LA COSTE, New York. 


RINTER wanted to buy a weekly. Near New 
York City. Low price; easy terms; only 
$00 cash. M. A. BIC ‘ia RD, 46 Cottage t., Jer- 
sey City Heights, N. 
IVF stock cuts, horses, sheep, swine, poultry, 
4 ete. Send for new proof sheet *rices about 
one-half usual rates. HARPER ILLUSTRATING 
SYNDICATE, Columbus, Ohio. 


(48H paid for original drawings, sketches, 
short stories, poems, illustrated jokes, etc., 
4. high-class a> paper. For full particulars 
address “ H. E. ” care Printers’ Ink 

We. buy sh selenite “novelties, books, pict 
ures, ge bene | kind, in job lots. Send sam- 
offer for the stock, 

Sheffield, Ala. 


Printers to, try our half-to 1 
CHER ENGRAV 


More printing from the class of 
wh. 


ple ar ve’ cash 
DIXIANA ME picid NEGo., 
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W ANTED—aAll money expended for advertis- 
ing in the direction of the Hardware Trade. 

Save duplication of circulation. ag if ARE 

DEALERS’ MAGAZIN F, 27) Broadway, N. Y. 


A Oveermne manager wants situation with 
r, prefer weekly or monthly. Ex- 

perience and reference. Location, East_prefer- 
red. Address “ AD MAN, y care Printers Ink. 

A*3 5 emetic, uptodate n newspaper man (23) 

en ment with live daily near 

New Yor c City or West. Thoroughls understands 

| departments. Circulation a epee ialty. Ad- 

dress “ SUCCESS,” Printers 


k *REEto eeaeere 1 Sen: a your address for our 
set of circulars on “ Boom, Souvenir and Spe- 
cial weeeee ; how to get them up ; how to illus- 
trate them ; how to make them pay.”” HARPER 
ILLUSTRATING SYNDICATE, Columbus, 0 


he age proof s sheet ot advertising elec- 

8 best books for premiums or mail 
order business. Our system is perfect; see our 
mammoth catalogue for mail order dealers. 
T.J.CAREY & CO., BC ity Hall Place, New York. 


Ww? E want an agent in every town to sell 
, Charles Austin Bates’ Uriticisms and Mr. 
book— th ar Advertising. ” The commis- 
pony are liberal—the salex es tty easy. Address 
HOLMES PU BLISHING CO., 117 Beekman Si., 
New York. 
me 
B IOKS 


Baz. have a booklet v written Spectally f for 
you, 16 pages and cover, 2,000 for $25. It will 
make business for you. CHAS. A. WOULFOLK, 
446 W. Main St., Louisville, - 


aad 
SPECIAL AGENTS. 


NEW YORK office under the direction of a 
é responsible representative is one of the best 
investments a newspaper can make. Consult H. 
D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, 5 New York. 


ni Tih 
STREET CAR CARDS. 

Q@ KETCHES in coior will be submitted to street 

‘ car advertisers if they will write saling us 


are advertising. THE ADVERTISERS’ 
St. Elmo Lewis, Mgr., Penn Mutual 


what the 
AGENCY, F. 
Bldg., P’ 


ADDRESSES 1 FOR | SALE. 


L ISTS of names in any any trade, in any country, 
$!. Information on any commercial sub- 

Si Credit reports on firms an re. in 
$1, \. . — $2, in Latin America $3. Agents 

established. ASSOCI- 


TED TRADE & INDUST 
ATE TRADE & INDUSTR'L PRESS, Wash., D.C. 


BARC >. 
Mu \ILING MACHINES 
Ts Matchless Mailer ; best and cheapest 
REV. ALEXANDER DER DIOK, Meridian, N. y. 


\ MACHINES and type for mi can be bou 
best and Spaeoeet from AM. TY PEF( »U} 
ERs" 10. See ad under “* 


dresses in ad No. 1, For 


shapesiialinahagpli rennin 
TRADE-MARKS AND PATENTS. 


A RE you | for some one else to reat 
the benefits! Well, then, you should 
bee 4 outa oo lle oa protect yourself. 
make that work a specialty and will secure you 
a trade-mark, good for 28 years, for $ 0 and 
je nr mpt work and satisfaction. Send 
for free list “500 Inventions Wanted.”” AMEI«I- 
CAN PATENT & INV. CO., Detroit, Mich. 


> 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


DVERTISING calendars and envelope clasps. 
Advantage to thove who write-now to the 
CLasP CO., Buchanan, Mich. 


DUBBER sfamps. ec. for a two-line sample 
\ (any wording), together with pad, postoaid 
worth 7ic, CLIMAX STAMP W’KS, Beigreen, Ala. 


ap the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


Hors? ADVERTISING SIGN CO., Rome 
Roadside advertising a spec: alty. 


ad 
ILLUSTRA TORS “AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


| SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruc: 
e St..New Y ork. Service good and prom) 


GTEREOTYP! E outfits, paper and simplex met! 
‘ ods, #15. White-on eee = and Granotype 
graving methods, $5 $1. Circulars 
stamp. Hi. KAHKS, 240 E. ssa St., New York. 

RTHUR MEYERS, Bureau of Tastestion ‘ 
/ Design, 1681 Temple Court Building, N 
York. ( riginal illustrations drawn to order 
newspapers, books and advertising matte: 
every description. Society and humorous pi 
ures a specialty. 

_—— +> 
SU PPL IES. 


7 AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 


INC for etching “BRUCE & COOK, 190 Water 
Y ork. 


4 Street, New 


Od ERYTHING for the printer best apde hea 
est. See ad No. lu under “ For Sale 


GTERBOTYPE, linotype an and electrotype met 

als ; co Pat anmases; me plates for etching 
MERCHAN & CO., Ine., 517 Arch S8t., Vhilad: 
phia, Pa 


T PAPER is Printed “with 
ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING IN 
It'd, 10 Spruce 8t., Wwe w York. Spec ial prices 
to onda buyers. 


ink manufact 


a aa 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
( YHRISTIAN WORKER, $4 per inch per annun 
It will pay you. Russellville, Ala. 
4( WORDS, 5 times, ae ects. ENTERPRIS! 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation 7,000. 
A'COSTE'S List. Good papers in active cities 
4 Rates low. 38 Park Row, New York. 
DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, New Market, N. J. 6« 
line. Cire’n 3,000. Close 24th. Sample fre« 
NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
d to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 
ARGEST circulation of any daily newspaper 
4 in Williamsport, the GazeTTE and BULLETIN 
6,000 D., 4,000 W. LA COSTE, New York. 
rTHE PIQUA CALL “wants” advertisers wh 
want results. Larger cire. than all other 
Piqua dailies ¢ -ombined. _L A CUSTB, New York 
EADING news n Southwestern Ohio 
4 (outeide Cincinnati), Da m MORNING TIMES 
and EVENING News, 14,000 daily. LA COSTE, N. ) 
——+or-— 

FOR SALE. 

iPtra See ad No. 1. 


eo high, prices low. See ad No. 1. 


7 . 00 WILL buy one of the best know: 
(50) and most profitable trade journa 
in the Central West. Toa man of ability and e 

perience this paper is guaranteed to net $5, 
per year clear, Present owners have more ex 
tensive interests which require their attentior 
Address “ T. J.,” care re Printers’ ink. 


D NO. 1—We sell more type and inters’ ms 
chinery and eo than all other cor 
cerns, because our large enable us t 
buy right and sell to the "aay antage of our cus 
tomers. Why buy the second best when the be st 
costs you no more! Buy outfits complete 
save money and troub’e. AMERICAN. T' 
FOUNDERS’ “O., Boston, 150 Congress; New 
York, Rose & Duane ; Philadelphia, 606 Remooen 
Baltimore, Frederick & Water ; Buffalo, 83 Elli 
cott ; Pittsburg, 323 Third Ave.; Cleveland, St 
Clair & Ontario ; Cincinnati, 17 Longworth ; Chi 
cago, 41 Monroe; Milwaukee, 89 Huron; St 
Louie, Powe & Elm ; Minneapolis, 2% First ; Kan 
wi 


re; 1118 Howard : 
io oe Blake ; Portland, Second & Stark 
San cisco, 405 Sansome. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


PREMIUMS. 
QU PERB premiums. Subscription winners. 
Send for Cs ylay electros and premium cata- 
wue, free. ) WERNER COMPANY, Akron, 
Ohio, or 7 East ie th St., New York. 
~~ 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


F you wish to advertise anything anywhere 
at any time, write to the GEO. P. ROWKLL 
ADVERTISING Uv., 10 Spruce St., New York. 
\ TILMINGTON ADVERTISING AGENCY, 502 
Equitable Bidg., Wilmington, Del. Con- 
ict a generai advertising business. * treet cars 
ind programmes a specialty V rite us. 


T is not merely the right placing of an ad, nor 
the right writing of it, that makes advertis- 
ng pay; it’s both. We believe that we 
solved these points in their due relation. 
ure ready to talk about business for 1897. 
DVERTISERS’ AGENCY, E. St. Elmo 
Mer., Penn Mutual Bldg., Phila 


ji ay BATES-WHITMAN CO., 132 Nassau St., N. 
, is the only agency on ‘earth that is pre 
I all to take charge of all of your advertising. 
ts work is not confined to newspapers and mag 
wines. Its distinct speciality is to make and ex 
ute successful publicity plans for manufact- 
rers and jobbers. Refers to absolutely every 
ient on its books. Every one is satisfied. Every 

ve is getting results Wr 

+] _- 
PRINTERS. 
‘HE LOTUS he , artistic printers, 40 W. 
23d St., N. Y. City. Send for our booklet. 


ROW-WHEATLEY EY CATALOGI E COMBINA 
TION. Home Life Building, New York. (Fac- 


tory, 201-213 East 12th St.) 
\W E do neat, plain, attract: tive printing. Cata 
logues, »00kiets, pamphlets, circulars, 
ards, etc., executed in the finest style. When 
you want a good job—one that you want people 
to look at and read—come to us. PRINTERS’ 
INK PRESS, 10 Spruce St., New York 
I way to get pretty poor results in cata- 
logue printing is to have half a dozen print- 

re” o 


it. 


Lewis, 


You have a good tailor and stick tohim. You 
buy your hats of a certain maker whose goods 
save always given satisfaction. You dine at the 

lub or a good restaurant where you like the 
cooking. 

You don’t get competitive aeores on your 
clothes, hats, meals, ete. Why should you on 
your ~ ge ‘Printing is not a commodity like 
corn, r, eggs, ete. it is work. It is 2 
product -} ‘aaa and labor. It is done with 
rains and experience. Every book or catalogue 
carries in it the stamp of a certain individuality 
That of the printer. If you want the best cata- 
logue you can get, you go to the best printer. ‘f 
you want cheap work, go to the cheap printer. 
But te ol best printing will pay you best in the 
ong ru 

If, added to this, you get the benefit of the 
suggestions and experience in writing, illustra- 
ting, paper, ink, etc., of the foremost specialist 
of the day, hong are getting work that will make 
money f.r you. 

You nar get some further particulars from 

Catalogue Advertising.” Free foraletter. ad- 

ress TROW-WHEATLEY CATALOGUE CoO., the 
pew Life Building, New York. (Factory, 201- 

13 East 12th Si 


—-_ 
1DVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
E sd EF Lang gy Pn A, WHE ati KY, 
7 Broadway, New Yo 
EF A. WHEATLEY, Specialist in Advertising, 
4e 267 Broadway, New York. 
** CUR OWL.” It’s free. THK ADVERTIS- 
ERS’ AGENCY, Philadelphia. 
( \ILLAM & SHAUGHNESS W Advertisers, 623 & 
1 624,Temple Court, New York. Write 
T'tion ei tATLEY CATALOGUE COMBINA 
TION; fie business-bringing cata- 
logues. Home'l ik e Building, New York. 
“as comme Matin va ot exclusively medical and 
ng. Advice or samples free. 
U LYSSES Ga, S MANNING, South Bend, Ind. 
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ke ST. FLMO LEWIS, Mer. THE ADVERTIS 
4e ERS’ AGENCY, Penn Mutual Bidg., Phila. 


F you do, know or think of anything of inter 
est to advertisers send it tu Charles Ausiin 
Bates’ Criticisms, 15-17 Beekman St., N. Y. 


( ‘ALL on manager of nearest branch AM, 
TYPEFOUNDERS’ (CO., addresses as per ad 
No. 1 under “ For Sale,” and get posted on type. 


\ Y little booklet, “ How,” tells what I do for 

the none “R ou onae to Ry, me for advice 
Ask for it. ¢ RLES AUsTI ATES, Vander 
bilt Bidg., N. ¥ 


sé Ww HIFFLETS,” one of the most successful 

little booklets ever publisi.ed, mailed to 
general advertisers who want to meet compe- 
tition. E. A. WHEATLEY, Specialist in Adver- 
tusing, New Yor! 


LL the borders and ty used in PRINTERS’ 
4 INK are at the and pe of people who ng 
their advertisements put in type by me. W 
JOHNSTON, 7. —" Ink Press, 
St., New York ¢ 


| (} ADS unlike ‘ental slse’s ads for $5; no 

syndicate stuff, ge interesting, persuasive 
material Sample ad, $1. Our circular, “ A Profit- 
able Habit,’free. Bt SINESS LITERATURE CO., 
2% Rromifield St., Boston 


\ ‘RITE your own ads. 
the best ideas. Our Clipping Dept. will 
your line of trade. 


send you the latest ads in i 
Want particulars? ASSO. TRADE & INDUS. 
PRESS, Washington, D.C. Established 1887. 


10 Spruce 


Save money and get 


Nl R. BATES wants actual interviews with busi- 
4 ness men for publication in his new paper, 
Charles Austin Bates’ Criticisms. The sender of 
uch interview wil! receive the paper for 
ars in payment for his services, apd the 
sender of the best interview each month will re 
ceive a ae Ee, cory = Mr. Bates’ hand 
some 700- be jood Advertising.” 
Address Hor: 4 MI 33 PU BLIs HING CO., 15-17 Beek- 
man St., N. ¥. 


EWFELERS and merchants handling novelties 
¢) in forms suitable for progressive euchre 
prizes will find a new tally-card in six colors that 
we have just designed, a trade winner. It is one 
of the prettiest specialties :ssued to the trade in a 
long time. Fully protected by copyright so your 
competitor cannot use it. Printed with your ad 
on the sock. a thousand. THE ADVERTIS 
EkS’ AGENC EK. St. kimo Lewis, i. Penn 
Mutual Bide. Phila 


\ ’E have just finished six illustrated medical 

advertisements for the proprietors of a 
well-known remedy. Our price was $9, and we 
believe the work we delivered was worth the 
price. We have had the se six advertisements 
printed on good pape and a complete set of 
samples will be mailed free to all bona fide med- 
ical advertisers who are interested in our work. 
MOSES & HELM (C. Dan Helm, Bert M. Moses), 
111 Nassan St., N. ¥ 


T=: writing of a booklet takes a whole lot of 


thinking and time. Putting words together 
is easy, but selecting the right words is hard. Of 
course, the booklet must have a good title. That’s 
a pretty serious matter, because a wrong title 
will spoil the whole book. Takes us several days 
s@&netimes before we decide upon the title alone. 
Then the title ought to be illustrated. A picture 
must be thought out that will fit. More time 
gone. And the artist must put in several hours 
of his valuable time making the picture. Next, 
the original engraving has to be made, and that 
costs money ere are illustrations to be 
used inside, they cost all the way from $3 to $20 
each. Weare saying these things because some 
people tell us our prices are too high. And still 
we charge as little as $15 for a small retail book- 
let with an original cover design, or $25 for a 
short one on special subjects. At the present time 
we are making an elegant booklet for a Chicago 
concern, and the price we get is $159. It is to 
have several fine wash drawings in it, and the 
cover design is to be in two colors. It will be so 
nice that people who get it won’t have the heart 
to throw itaway. The man who first said.“ The 
best is always the cheapest,” knew what he was 
talking about. Itisa good deal cheaper to pay 
our oe for a booklet that will be kept, than to 
pay 8 cheaper price for a booklet that is apt to 
e thrown away. ite to us about booklets 
Write to us about ane and everything in 
ptvertiing. MOSES & F (C. Dan Helm, Bert 
M. Moses), 111 Nassau St. 
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The editor of this department has 
received the following letter apropos 
of his article which appeared in the 
issue of Dec. 30, 1896, in regard to 
railroad advertising : 


Boston, Dec. 31, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Dear Sir—I have read your article on 
Street car (railroad) advertising with much 
interest and, I may say, disapproval. When 
a journal of your repute lends itself to the 
exploiting of such silly schemes for disfigur- 
ing what of beauty there may be in the 
* architecture”’ of our railroad trains, and 
tiring the eye and soul with red and yellow 
splotches, and with mental shrieks in flaming 
style of such statements as “* Buy Becker’s 
Oats” or “ B. H. & T. Skirt Rinding is the 
—_ kind—there is no other”?! Don’t look 
at the beautiful scenery, don't ease your soul 
with change and rest—look at me, me, ME, 
ME !—it is time to call a stop 

This blatancy, as a wise writer has said, is 
the basis of advertising, but, while allowable 
under modern conditions to a certain extent 
and confined to its proper sphere, yet there is 
a limit to everything, and I think that limit is 
reached when commercialism begins to set its 
desecrating hand upon our scefiery, as in 
billboard and scenic advertising, and sug- 
gests now to follow us even on our travels in 
the shape of cards to decorate (?) our railroad 
trains. 

Let us have sometime something else to 
think of besides the almighty dollar. Let us 
at least travel in peace, and try to forget 
business and buying while we do.so. I am, 
yours truly, Joun ApDams, 


Whether street car cards really 
‘*disfigure” the cars they are in is an 
open question. Many people think 
that they adorn them, and that they 
brighten up the monotony of the wood- 
work very much, as pictures brighten 
up a room ; so differently may different 
people look at the same subject, you 
see, Mr. Adams. 

As to billboards and scenic adver- 
tising I will leave their adyocates to 
speak for themselves. My subject is 
street (and railroad) car advertising. I 
will only add that if, as you seem to 
think, travel is one of the joys: and 
pleasures of life, then anything which 
will lessen the cost of it and make it 


more accessible to the masses is a pul 
lic benefactor, and railroad car adver- 
tising will do this. 

Advertising has cheapened, or rather 
reduced, the cost, for cheapening is 
often used for reducing the quality of 
nearly everything it has been applied 
to. Since it has been used so largely 
in newspapers, magazines, etc., what 
strides have these great educational 
agents not taken in advance? 

Since it was applied to the street 
cars, how many more comforts do we 
not get for our nickel? Better light, 
better heat, in many cases less crowd- 
ing ; all because of the money paid by 
the advertiser, because of the whole- 
some fear the corporation has that he 
will withdraw his patronage if the cars 
are not as comfortable for the readers 
as they ought to be. 

So you see, son of an illustrious an- 
cestor, Mr. Adams, every cloud has a 
silver lining, and sometimes even it is 
of sound gold. 

Which is all very well in its way, as 
you say, Mt. Adams, but a rather nar- 
row view, I think, for a man evidently 
boasting of a such long line of illus- 
trious ancestors as yourself, who (the 
ancestors) must have known advertis- 
ing in its earliest infancy, and have 
noted its growth from a tiny hot-house 
weed to a tree which will weather the 
blasts of even such sturdy Joves as 
your ‘‘ nainsel.” 

But, seriously now, don’t you think 
you are a little too in earnest on this 
subject ? 

One of the greatest successes in street 
car advertising was that achieved by 
Macbeth & Co., of Pittsburg, in adver- 
tising their lamp chimneys. 

They were the first to apply the 
‘*Powers” idea to street car cards. 
Mr. Powers wrote the cards, and they 
made a great hit. Some of them are 
reproduced herewith, and are very ex- 

















cellent examples of Mr. Powers’ bright 
ind forcible style. They are still run- 





aul 
| Do your 
lbreakt You get the wrong sort. 


L MACBETH, Maker, 


lamp-chimneys 


“Pearl top” and “peart glass” 
do not break. 

Your dealer has them. 
Pittsburg. 
ning in nearly all the cars controlled 


vy GEORGE KiIssaAM & Co., and in many 
f the other street cars. 








‘Do you know there are brit 


te’and tough lamp-chimneys? 

“Pearl top” and “pearl glass” 
are tough. Your dealer has 
them. 


WACBETH, Maker, Pittsburg. 


These se cards of Macbeth & Co. are 
del cards, hardly ever over 20 or 25 
rds long, yet telling a whole chapter 
a sentence. The arguments used 
peal to the people they are expected 
reach ‘and appeal strongly. If 
rybody were to use such pithy and 
ivineing cards the price of street car 
vertising would soon have to be 


raised. 








PHILLIPS’ 
IGESTIBLE 





KOCOa 


THE ONLY COCOA WITH RICH CHOCOLATE FLAVOR. 








Phillips’ Digestible Cocoa use a good 
trong card, but hardly change as often 
as many people think they ought. Still 
t is to be taken as an example of good 
treet car advertising, since it brings 
business, as we are informed by the 
nanufacturers, 


Deer tool Farm Sausages 





: 1e ‘little pig” card of Deerfoot 
arm Sausages is dainty, witty and to 
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the point. It is one of the new cards 
in the field and is a very good one. 
Among the many stove polishes on 
the market not very many have yet 
come to see the advantages of largely 
using the street cars. Amongst the few 
who are using them at all, and who 
may be expected to increase their space 
before long on account of the results 
they are understood to be getting, are 
Messrs. Morse Bros., of Canton, Mass., 
the manufacturers of ‘‘Sun Paste.” 
One of their cards is given herewith, 
It is bold and striking, not very origi- 
nal, and might be improved in many 
ways. Still, a plain, clear card that 
cannot fail to interest those women who 
are looking for a good stove polisher. 


DUSTLESS PoLIsHt D 
LaBorSavING NL A CLOTH 


STOVE POLISH 


This card is probably so successful 
because it has so little competition. 
When more stove polish people use the 
street cars, as they certainly will do 
sooner or later, we may be sure that 
they will all polish up their wits and 
use cards that will compete in origi- 
nality and effectiveness with the best 
that have been shown in this depart- 
ment to date. 

The firm of Morse Bros. is an old 
one, and their rise is due to hard and 
persistent work. Early in its forma- 
tion Mr. Elijah A. Morse bought out 
the interest of his brother and con- 
tinued in the same style. 

Mr. Elijah A. Morse has pushed his 
>roduct all over the United States and 
¥ a great many foreign countries. He 
has advertised extensively and liberally. 
He was among the early users of sign 
advertising, and covered the country 
from Maine to California. He began 
with the street cars a little over a year 
ago, and has contracted largely -with 
the firm of Gro. KissamM & Co. to 
place his cards in their large circle of 
cities. 

Mr. Morse is a member of Congress, 
having been elected several times, but 
last year he refused a renomination, his 
large business interests preventing him 
from giving the time to public affairs 
that he would like to, for Mr. Morse 
is nothing if not conscientious, 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


sabe Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a copy. 
—— mom five Gollarse year, in advance. 


a back numbers. 
o ror ton dollars, paid in advance, a receipt 


will be given, 7 ist Pa yeid subscription from 
date to (Jan! 1) the end of the century. 
we nted from lates, it is always 
ble to issue a new edition of five hundred 
copies x8 $30, or a larger number at same rate. 
t# Publ to subscribe for PRint- 
ERs’ Ink for the benefit ot advg ete may, 
on ication, obtain special confi tial terms. 
t any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 


ye in hisname. Every r is sto 
he expiration of the time =f y ened 
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A JOURNAL that has the confidence 
and good-will of the public is the best 
medium for advertisers. — Dixie. 


AN advertising theory is merely a 
generalization based upon definite and 
well-founded facts, and is usually 
strictly limited in its application to the 
scope of those facts. Facts are of no 
particular value save as they illustrate 
general principles. 


S. H. BENson, an advertising agent 
of London, England, sends to PRINT- 
ERs’ INK a selection of large original 
half-tone advertisements inserted by 
him in English papers. Che pecul- 
jarity of these announcements is that 
they are ‘‘ topical ’—that is, they make 
quaint and effective use of the local 
events of the day. Thus one repre- 
sents the chiefs of Bechuanaland rid- 
ing through the streets of London. 
Underneath is the following : 

In speaking of his trip to England last 
autumn, Khama is reported to have said that, 
next to his visit to her majesty at Windsor, 
he was most impressed by the money in the 
Bank of England, the Lord Mayor's show, 
and the handsome pictures hung up in the 
streets of London. 

These fictures, it appears from the 
illustration, are posters of Colman’s 
Starch, Remington Typewriter, Beet- 
ham’s Glycerine and Bovril. One ad- 
vertisement labeled ‘‘ A probable re- 
sult of the occupation of the Ashantic 
country by the English,” represents a 
long row of Ashanti warriors carrying 
sandwich boards, advertising the Rem- 
ington typewriter.. All the advertise- 
ments are clever enough to get even 
more than a cursory glance. 


THE advertisements now appearing 
of Scott’s Emulsion, written by J. E. 
Powers, are worthy of study by every 
adwriter who is aiming at concise and 
convincing writing. 


THE University of Chicago now pub 
lishes eleven scientific monthly and 
quarterly publications. A feature of 
these, distinguishing them from other 

riodicals of like character, is th: 
Cauey of typography and press-work 
and the additional fact that advertise 
ments appear in them, and, apparently 
are not thought to injure the publica 
tions by their presence. The first num- 
ber of the American Journal of Thi 
ology, a quarterly of about three hun- 
dred pages, has just appeared, and con- 
tains, among many advertisements of 
scientific books and periodicals, som: 
that are familiar to the general reader 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, Baker’ 
Cocoa, Pond’s Extract and the like. 


In the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory for 1897 about seventeen thou 
sand papers have circulation ratings as 


follows : 
sr3,,°* 4 
*—omn.°* ° 
*SKL.""* 
gern, © 2, 
“JEL.” 


*‘IKL." “IKL.” “EL.” “EKL.** 
“JKL."" ** “PKL. EK. 
1KL.°?* * wie.’ 

“IRL."* ** 


‘1K! Wk Le 
gL. EK KL. ORE. eonng 
About four honennd papers hay 
regular issues exceeding a thousan 
copies, 
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BECAUSE one does a style of adver- 
tising which, continued for a century, 
pays, is no argument that intelligent 
variety would not pay better 


On the r2th of January, 1897, at 
Columbus, a representative of PRIN1 
eRS’ INK appeared ata rather full meet- 
ing of the Ohio Associated Dailies 
and was afforded an opportunity to 
ascertain how large a proportion of 
the members present were of opinion 
that an advertiser is entitled to know 
the actual issue of a paper in which 
he contemplates placing an advertise- 
ment. The decision that the adver- 
tiser is entitled to full and complete 
information was declared by a show of 
hands, and if any hand failed to be 
raised PRINTERS’ INK’S representative 
did not observe it. The expression 
given was understood to be unanimous. 


THE Scripps - McRae Newspaper 
League consists of five one-cent daily 
papers published—in Cincinnati, the 
Post; in Covington, across the river 
from Cincinnati, the Aestucky Post; 
n Cleveland, the /’vess; in St. Louis, 
Chronicle and (recently added by 
irchase) the Word, at Kansas City, 

The Detroit Mews is the prop- 
rty of Mr. Scripps, but not considered 
i part of the Scripps- McRae combina- 
Three papers of the Scripps- 
the St. Louis Chron- 
Post and Cleveland 
Press—are those cities what the 
News, Ez Sun and /-vening 
lerld (combined) are to the city of 
New York. These three papers—the 
Chron‘cle, Post and Press—issue not 
less than three hundred thousand cop- 
es daily, and go into the homes of the 
oor and middle classes, and any one 
ho has had occasion to look at one of 
ese papers sees at a glance that they 
They carry twice as 

uch advertising as any other Cincin: 
iti, Cleveland or St. Louis paper, and 
oys selling them on the street are 
thicker than blackberries. In the city 

Cincinnati the present sale of the 
ost is over one hundred and fifty-nine 
iousand copies daily, and adver- 
sing contracts are made under the 

llowing guarantee # The Cincinnati 

¢ guarantees to every advertiser that 

s bona fide daily circulation each week- 

iy is greater than the combined cir 
ulation of all the other English daily 
ewspapers—morning and evening— 
ublished in Cincinnati. 


ic 


‘lo. 


m. 
McRae League 
Cincinnati 


to 


ening 


re prosperous, 
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On Thursday, January 21st, PRINT- 
ERS’ INK had the satisfaction of re- 
ceiving a check from London, Eng- 
land, in payment for 500 subscriptions 
forone year. This is PRINTERS’ INK’s 
largest club in 1897. 


THERE is no substitute anywhere in 
life for thinking for one’sself. In ad- 
vertising, little should be taken for 
granted; another man’s experience 
may be a good thing to know, but that 
one man has made a success of certain 
methods does not at all indicate either 
that these methods are good, or that 
others could employ them with the 
same result. A method that has im- 
poverished one business may enrich 
the next, simply because it was appli- 
cable and practicable in the one case 
and not in the other. When you 
read PRINTERS’ INK and find a hearing 
given to ideas, opinions and methods 
that appear to be diametrically opposed 
other, remember that there 
may be much good in either side under 
the proper hands. Consider whether 
this side or that best fits your business 
and act accordingly. There is not, and 
will never be, an infallible judge of 
advertising ; every advertiser must hear 
others, and, weighing for and against, 


to each 


adopt those methods which appear good 


to him. Read what others are doing 
or have done; but let the object of your 
reading be to supply you with material 
with which to think, not to obviate the 
necessity of thinking. The masterful 
men in the advertising world have al- 
ways been those who used their own 
brains and judgments, giving to tradi- 
tion and precedent their proper places 
as mere aids to forming their own 
opinions. The methods that you hear 
universally decried may be just the ones 
hat would be best for your own busi- 
ness. Think for yourself. 

SNEERING at advertising is common 
pastime. But is it right? 

Yesterday we printed in several 
newspapers two columns of store news. 
Switzerland, France, England, Ireland, 
Germany and Japan were represented 
by items that were important to many. 

No risk in making the statement that 
more persons were interested in those 
columns than in any other equal space 
of news or editorials, 

Always turn to our columns with con- 
filence. We do not propose to pay big 
bills for printing trivial notices.—/ohn 
Wanamaker, 
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AFTER a stay of twenty-four hours in 
Columbus, Ohio, early in January, a 
representative of PRINTERS’ INK came 
to the conclusion that as a morning 
paper the Ohio State Journal has the 
field ; but the Dispatch, an evening pa- 
per, appeared to have a more prosper- 
ous showing of local advertising than 
any other paper published in the city. 
Inasmuch as local advertisers generally 
know pretty well what they are about, 
PRINTERS’ INK’Srepresentative brought 
away a higher and better opinion of the 
value of the Dispatch than he had ever 
before entertained. 





JANUARY 13, 1897, there occurred at 
Arlington, Mass., a urique and credit- 
able celebration. The townspeople, 
the best people of the town, the citi- 
zens of wealth and influence, the good 
people of every sort, the clergymen and 
business men, all united in a spon- 
taneous movement to recognize the 
useful life work of Mr. Charles S. 
Parker, who, on that day, completed 
and rounded out a quarter century of 
service in conducting the Arlington 4 d- 
vocate—a village newspaper which had 
been ever a help to all local interests 
and a credit tothe community in which 
it has had its home. In his address 
of thanks for the compliment paid him 
—the recognition of honor which was 
his due—Mr Parker drew a picture of 
the work and the life of the successful 
maker of a local paper. 


Next to the place in his regard occupied 
by wife and children, the true newspaper 
man holds his publication, be it daily or 
weekly, and any words of praise or acts of 
thoughtful kindness, warm his heart to a 

low that no other ~~~ experience can 

ring. He is usually quite accustomed to 
sharp criticisms—to something far different 
from words of praise on many an occasion— 
and this sharp contrast gives a flavor only 
those who have experienced it can know. 

Had I so much as dreamed that these 

ears were to be thus crowned, that this 

rilliant, priceless prize of your high esteem 
was among the possibilities should I succeed, 
the thought, I fear, would have clouded 
brain or palsied hand so that no really 
worthy effort had been possible. The kind 
Providence that hides the future gave me no 
hint ; but may I not believe that it was His 
hand that led my feet tothe straight, the nar- 
row, the rugged way of daily toil and kept 
me steadfast amid trials that were sometimes 
almost too hard for me, that this reward, if 
such I am permitted to regard it, might be 
all the more priceless, and by a sort of reflex 
influence, nerve me to meet the future with 


st hened purposes. 
‘And yet to live up to what this mark of 


your personal esteem signifies and to be 
really worthy at the close of life to still hold 
the place in your regard that these exercises 
and kind words indicate, is a task that might 
fill me with forebodings were it not for this 
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munificent display of your indulgence and 
true Christian charity. For I fear many of 
you have much to leeghoe of one who has 


-not a happy faculty of concealing his con- 


victions, and has often a blunt way of stat- 
ing his opinions. 

‘or nearly a quarter of a century, my 
friends, for every eye now looking into mine 
shines in a familiar face, I have toiled among 
you at my trade to earn my living ; for every 
dollar I can call my own to-day represents 
less than the additional wages I should have 
had to pay but for the fact that I am a prac 
tical printer. In our day of small things | 
was often at my case at four o’clock in the 
morning and late evening found me stil! at 
the typesetting. I wasmy own pressman a 
well, and my books will show that weeks at 
a time the Advocate’s pay roll consisted en 
tirely of the wages paid to an apprentic« 
boy. Thanks to your generous appreciatio 
of the product of our press, these laboriou 
days are long since past and only on rare o 
casions are we now to be found in the office 
before business hours, and evening work, 
outside of reporting, is no longer called for 


— +O 
IN CHICAGO. 


The Chicago Recordand the Chicago 
News are papers of the same charact« 
and are taken by the same sort of peo 

le. 

The circulation of the Chicago Rec- 
ord is larger than that of the Chicag: 
News. 

The Record and the Mews are-bot! 
owned by the same man, Victor I 
Lawson. 

Morning papers are supposed to bx 
worth more to advertisers than evening 
papers with the same circulation. 

The Record is a morning paper. 

The News is an evening paper. 

It would appear that the advertising 
rates of the Aecord should be higher 
than those of the News. 

If the advertising rates of the Re 
ord were just the same as those of the 
News, it would appear that the Reco 
would naturally carry the most adver- 
tising. 

These propositions would seem to bx 
axiomatic. 

The facts, however, overturn th: 

ropositions absolutely. The advertis 
ing rates of the Chicago Record are 2 
cents a line, while the Chicago Vez 
demands 30 cents a line, and the Vez 
carries a very much larger line of a: 
vertising than the Record. 

The three Chicago papers of largest 
issue are now the Record, News and 
Dispatch. The last-named is making 
wonderful growth in daily sales, an: 
appears to be really and truly the /« 
ple’s paper. The Dispatch is very clos: 
to the Chicago heart, and its net a 
vertising rates are even lower thai 
those of the Record. 
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SUBSTITUTION AGAIN. 


4 recent decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in the 
Northern District of New York lays 

wn a principle of interest to medi- 

ne manufacturers. Suit had been 
ught for infringement of a trade- 
ark. It was strenuously denied that 

e defendant, who sold only to the 

le, had ever deceived one of his cus- 

ners ; but it was clearly proven that 

ailers had bought his goods at a 

wer price than was charged by the 
mplainant, and had been enabled, by 
eason of asimilarity of appearance, to 
bstitute them for the latter in many 
ises where the purchaser had, through 
norance or carelessness, failed to 
te that he was not getting what he 
led for. The court says : 
We have, then, the case of a manufacturer 
is careful to sell its goods as its own, 
tw who puts them up in a style of package 
nilar to that used by one of its compet- 
earlier in the market, that unscrupulous 
ers who purchase from the manufactur- 
in order to sell at retail to consumers, 
enabled to delude a large number of such 
tail purchasers by palming off upon them 
g oe of the manufacturer as those of its 
petitor. It has been said more thanonce 
s case that the manufacturer ought not 
e held liable for the fraud of the ultimate 
, that is, the shopkeeper, or the shop- 
per’s assistant, but that is not the true 
w of the case 


A CONFERENCE ASKED 


American 
sent the 


[he publishers of the 
wspaper Directory have 
umunication printed below to all 


the 
As- 


:67 newspapers comprising 
merican Newspaper Publishers’ 
lation : 
. member of the American Newspaper 
ishers’ Association, Geo. P. Rowell & 
publishers of the American Newspaper 


ectory, respectfully ask your influence in™ 


aining for their representative a confer- 
e with the members of your Association, 
e next annual meeting of the A.N. P. A 
he purpose of discussing and arriving at 
est methods of learning and stating 
spaper circulations for publication in a 
paper directory iatended fur the use of 
risers 
(mong those who would be likely to 
w, the impression is general that 
members of the Association, as a 
le, are not intergwted in having a 
rect newspaper directory, but rather 
making the publication of a news- 
er directory impossible. The mem- 
s, however, are not all of one 
nion. Probably the officers of the 
\ssociation are a fair representation, 
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The nine — officers are Chas. 
W. Knapp, St. Louis Repudic, presi- 
dent ; J. A. oes Buffalo News, vice- 
president; W. C. Bryant, Brooklyn 
Times, secretary; H. F. Gunnison, 
Brooklyn Lagée, treasurer ; M. A. Mc- 
Rae, Cincinnati /’ost, S. H. Kauff- 
thann, Washington Str, F. Driscoll, 
St. Paul /’toneer /’ress, W. H. Seif, 
Pittsburg Zimes, and Chas. H. Taylor, 
Jr., Boston Giode, executive commit- 
tee ; and of these the president, Mr. 
Knapp, and Messrs. McRae, Kauff 
mann and Taylor, of the executive 
committee, favor giving advertisers all 
the information they can possibly de- 
sire on the subject of circulation. The 
secretary, Mr. Bryant, the treasurer, 
Mr. Gunnison, and Messrs. Driscoll 
and Seif, of the executive committee, 
are supposed to be of the opinion that 
inasmuch as other newspapers are such 
liars, and as they are not personally 
able to compete with said ‘‘ other pa- 
pers,” they don’t mean to tell anything 
about their circulation, and they don’t 
want any newspaper directory to tell 
for them what they don’t want to tell 
for themselves. This divides the ex- 
ecutive committee into two equal 
classes, leaving the casting vote with 
the vice-president, Mr. Butler, and he 
is just about as likely to join with one 
division as the other, perhaps a little 
more likely to be on the side opposed 
to Messrs. Knapp, McRae, Kauffmann 
and Taylor. 

The publishers of the American 
Newspaper Directory have on previous 
occasions attempted to obtain advice 
from newspaper but al- 
ways with the result of learning that 
newspaper men cannot themselves 
agree upon a plan for a directory, but 
are moderately unanimous in the con- 
clusion that life would be still worth 
living if the directories were not. 


associations, 


Mr. H. E. Baldwin, secretary of 
the News Company of Joliet, Ill., under 
date of January 22, 1897, writes to the 
American Newspaper Directory : 

A guarantee company has been formed in 
Chicago for examining newspaper circula 
tions, and, if I remember correctly, your peo- 
ple wish to know how many of its patrons 
would be willing to go into a similar institu- 
tion. I think the idea is a good one, and 
would like to know what plans have been 
formed. We can afford to pay a good fair 
amount for the trouble and expense of main 
taining ureau for investigating circula- 
sions, bet we want it done the same as you 
have been doing the $100 guarantee against 
frauds. 


















ADVERTISING 


tions to the Editor of Printers’ INK. 
BOO A A el 


Editor of Priwters’ Ink: 

Dear Str—Inclosed I hand you an ad for 
criticism. There is evidently something the 
matter with the ad, or at least there is some- 
thing wrong somewhere, for the Messrs, 
Martin & Son tell me that they have received 
little or no trade as a resuit of its insertion, 
and it has been running three weeks. There 
are, to be sure, several hindrances in the way 
of forcing cash trade in this community at 
the present time. The price of everything 
the farmer has to sell (and we depend almost 
entirely on this class of customers) is ex- 
tremely low and cash is very scarce, the roads 
leading to town are very bad and trade has 
been extremely slow for this season of the 
year. But it would seem, after all, that such 
a cut in prices ought to provoke a cash trade. 
If there is anything the matter with the ad 
please point out its weak points in the “ Lit- 
tle Schoolmaster,’’ in the Department of 
Criticisms, at as early a date as possible, and 
thereby greatly oblige an anxious publisher. 
Yours, etc., (Signed) O. J. Smrrn, 

Pub. Phonograph. 
The first part of the ad referred to 


reads as follows : 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY ANNOUNCEMENT 
FOR WIDE-AWAKE PEOPLE. 


CUT OUT THESE COUPONS ON THE DOTTED 
LINES. 
DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT. 
Good for 20 cents on a dollar at the Dress 
Goods counter for the month of December, 
1896. Present this coupon aftecash to the 
salesman at the time of purchase and he will 
deduct 20 cents for each dollar’s worth of 
dress goods purchased at or above 25 cents a 
yard. We accept but one to a purchase paid 
after December 30, 1896. 
J. MARTIN & SON, 








The rest of the ad is composed of 
similar coupons for the ciothing, car- 
pet and cloak departments of J. Mar- 
tin & Son. 

There is a grave fault about this ad 
which has undoubtedly caused people 
to keep from taking advantage of its 
offer. When reductions are made it is 
necessary to give a reason for them. If 
you are selling suits at $6 and deter- 
mine to sell them for $4; you must tell 
the people why you are cutting $2 
off the price of this suit or they will be 
chary about buying them. There are 
Icts of legitimate reasons for cutting 
prices on goods. You may want to 
clear out an overloaded stock—you may 
want to sel] the remainder of your 
seasonable lines to make room for next 
season's goods—you may have odd sizes 
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FOR RETAILERS. 


Advertisers everywhere are invited to send matter for criticism ; to propound problems and 
to offer suggestions for the promotion of better advertising. Send newspaper ads, circulars, 
booklets, novelties, catalogues. Tell your advertisi 
Little Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertising) can 











troubles—perhaps PRINTERS’ INK (The 
hten them. Address all communica- 


we 


in a line which you want to close out 
People recognize these reasons as good, 
substantial ones, and they are usual), 
very quick to take advantage of suc! 
bargains if prices and goods are suc! 
that they are bargains. 

This ad of J. Martin & Son gives n 
reason whatever for a reduction i 
prices. People would naturally hesitat 
to take advantage of its offer. Th« 
would not see any reason why they 
should be charged twenty cents on a 
dollar more for dress goods if they d 
not bring coupons than if they dic. 
They naturally infer that J. Martin & 
Son are charging them twenty cents on 
a dollar too much for dress goods. 

Mark you, we do not say that this : 
so—we do not even think so; but we 
are sure that readers of this ad woul 
feel this without stopping to analyz 
their thoughts. 

This coupon scheme has been worked 
successfully, and could undoubtedly bh: 
made successful again in the case of J. 
Martin & Son. If this firm were t 
reprint the body of their present ad- 
vertisement, but were to prelude it 
with a statement such as the one follow 
ing, it is decidedly probable that they 
would receive a great many coupons a‘ 
their counters : 

WE’RE WILLING TO PAY YOU 
for knowledge which we want to gain. W< 
want to know whether the Ackley Phono 
grate is a first-class advertising mediun 

Je have never had cause to doubt it, but w« 
want to be absolutely sure. It is wort! 
twenty cents on every dollar’s worth of sale 
in the next week for us to know this. W 
spend a good deal of money with the Phon 
graph, and if it is O. K. we want to sper 
more, The outlay of this much money makes 
it worth while for us to give up our profit 
and a small portion of the cost of goods sol 
during the coming week. We will, ther: 
fore, give you twenty cents on each dollar 
worth of purchases you make during ¢! 
next week. 

But we must be sure that you come to ' 
through the influence of our advertiseme' 
appearing in the ~— | Phonograph. W: 
therefore make it a condition that you brin 
with you one or more of the coupons pu! 
lished below. Each coupon will be receive 
as cash to the amount of twenty cents 

This kind of an argument wou! 
bring people. They would see that ther 

was sufficient reason fora reduction in 
price for persons bringing coupons 
They would net keep away from it be- 
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cause they did not understand it. 
That was undoubtedly the reason why 
the farming class did not take advan 
tage of the offer of J. Martin & Son. 
*_ * 
* 

A nice, pretty little booklet has been 
received from William Frederick 
Schempp, a ‘‘fine job printer” of 
Brodhead, Wis. The cover is in baby 

lue and gold. It’s so nice. It blaz 
ms forth the word ‘‘Greeting.” It 
shows up in a corner two turtle doves 
roosters, or some other indistin- 
guishable bipeds, picking at each 
other. The insides of this booklet are 
bound to the cover with dainty cords 
and tassels of baby blue. 

The first page of the letterpress con- 
tains the fac-simile of an open envelope, 
which is addressed in ink to the per- 
son to whom the booklet is sent. 

In the stamp corner of this fac 
simile envelope is a reproduction of a 
stamp, which Uncle Sam wouldn't pass 
upon. It represents the face of a very 
nice young man — evidently Mr. 
Schempp. 

The second and third pages of the 
letterpress contain poetry. It is just 
such poetry that you would imagine a 
nice young man of Mr. Schempp’s 
physiognomy would read—just such 
poetry as you would imagine that he 
would ask others to read. The con- 
tents of the second page follow : 

A NEW YEAR'S PRAYER. 
I know a little temple, 
Its walls are dim and low, 


Yet up and down its darkened aisles 
The blessed angels go. 


r 
or 


And he who keeps the temple 
Should pray to God to-night 

That faith may light the altar flame 
And hope may keep it bright. 


That love may bring the sacrifice, 
Which love delights to give, 
And all the angels innocent 
May tarry there to live. 
And may no evil spirit 
Have in it place or part. 
What is this temple beautiful ? 
The temple of the heart. 

Attached to the inside back cover is 
a very pretty Christmas card. 

This greeting evidently cost money. 
It’s a rather good bitgef printing, and 
for that reason may bring Mr. Schempp 
some business. But that is decidedly 
doubtful, because he has not appealed 
business men. He has sent out 
Christmas and New Year's literature 
which would be very acceptable to a 


to 
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meeting of Christian Endeavorers, but 
to a business man its out-of-placeness 
would appeal to him instantaneously 
and so strongly that he would either 
throw it in the waste-basket with a 
word of amusement or a word of some- 
thing else. 
+,* 

Mr. J. R. Prescott, the secretary of 
the Anthony & Cowell Co., of 245-247 
Weybosset street, Providence, R. I., 
writes as follows : 

‘*Inclosed I hand you copy of an 
ad which we have just used in our daily 
papers here. If it merits an expres- 
sion of opinion I should be glad to have 
that opinion, 

‘*It is a style that Iam making use of 
to quite an extent.”’ 

It is a good style. It is one that 
will catch the eye and one that will 
hold the attention. The top of the ad 
is occupied with an illustration of a 
couch. Over this illustration are the 
words ‘‘ The rest cure.” Here is the 


reading matter which follows : 


HERE IS THE BEST KNOWN ANTI- 
DOTE FOR 
WEARINESS. 


After all, there is nothing so restful as a 
luxurious couch. The easy chair goes half 
way, but for complete rest, with all its de- 
lightful accompaniments, there is nothing 
like one of these reclining couches 

The cut shows the prevailing style. We 
have them in a great variety of patterns and 
coverings, some in figured Denims as low as 

7.50. 

The next grade is in Corduroy from $10 
up. Then come the Velours, Velvets, Dam- 
asks and Silk Tapestries 

‘or offices, smoking-rooms, etc., there are 
some stylish shapes in leather coverings. 

No matter what your taste in coverings or 
ideas in shapes, we can show you just what 
you have in mind. 

Incidentally, let us say right here, that we 

*have everything in the line of Furniture, 14 
floors in all. Elevators to every floor. 

See our ad on page 4. 


“ANTHONY & COWELL 
ComPaANy. 


e% 


The Enterprise Publishing House of 
Smithville, Ga., have submitted an ad 
for criticism which was published in 
the Smithville paper. It is a good ad, 
because it has a headifg which refers 
plainly to the business in hand—be- 
cause it gives reasons why people should 
get their printing from the Enterprise 
house, and because it gives prices. 

There is one bad touch about it. It 
mentions a competitor. It never pays 
to do this. It’s best to leave com- 
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petitors ot of your ads entirely. It is 
certainly bad policy to mention any one 
of them by name. Here is the ad: 


WHAT PRINTER 


Are you going to favor with your 
patronage during the year 1897? We would 
like to have you decide this question now— 
and IN OUR FAVOR. 

We cannot turn out as much work in a day 
or a week as can the Foote & Davies Co., of 
Atlanta, but that which we do turn out is just 
as neat and just as attractive as scientific 
printers, surrounded by up-to-date material, 
can make it. Our prices, given below, speak 
for themselves. A postal card bearing your 
address will bring you samples of our work. 
Investigate one cent’s worth—it may save you 
many dollars during the year. 

We print Letter-heads for $2.25 per thou- 
sand; Note-heads, $1.75; No. 4 Bill-heads, 
$2; No. 6 Bill-heads, $1.50; xxx 6% Envel- 
opes, $2. We pay express charges when your 
order amounts to $4 or more. 


ENTERPRISE PUB. HOUSE, 
Smiruvit ce, Ga. 








o,* 
READY-MADE ADS. 


{I do not write these ready-made ads. They are 
taken wherever they are found, and credit is 
ven to the author when he is known. Contri- 
tions of t ads are solicited. The name 
and address of the writer will be printed, if he 
wishes it to be.—Epb. P. I.} 





For a Plumber. 


Is the Plumbing 


in your house defective? Do you 
require a new Furnace to properly heat your 
home? Are you thinking of putting in new 
Gas Fixtures? Does your Tin Roof need 
mending? 
If yA us furnish you with am.estimate 


free of charge. The quality of our work is 
never questioned. 





For a Bicycle Shop. 


Our Repair Shop. 


In all kinds of repairing we eas- 


ily lead by virtue of the largest | 
shop, best facilities and most ex-| 


perienced workmen. We cannot 


only repair your wheel and make | 
it as good as new, but can also re-| 


enamel it for $5, so that it will 
look like a new wheel. 





lor a Crockery Store. 


Some Folks Think 


that because we handle nice goods— 
the finest in China, Glass and Lamps in Ban- 


gor—that we do not cater to the humble fur. | 


nishings of the kitchen and home. Never 
was greater mistake made. We believe that 
kitchen crockery should be uncrazed—that it 
doesn’t pay to sell seconds and thirds as per- 
fect is—that lamp chimneys should be 
sound. But we believe in selling at the low- 
est prices in Bangor—prices low enough to 
warrant our offer to return money if ‘not sat- 
isfied—and this offer applies to anything in 
the store. 
“ Walk in and look around.” 
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For a Custom Tailor. 


The finest Cassimeres and Cheviots made 
into suits in the best manner and in the lat 
est styles, by experienced artists at one-half 
of city prices. 

We are able to do this by reason of the 
geat difference in the cost of living in —— 
and what we have to pay for same in the 


city. 

Will also sell fine woolen goods by the yard 
at lowest prices, and cut them to order free 
of cost. 

Complete line of trimmings for all kinds 
of goods sold at lowest prices. 

Cleaning and repairing a specialty. Soiled 
and half-worn garments made to look as 

ood as new, 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 





For a Hardware Store. 


GAS RADIATORS. 


For the price involved we know no better 
value than a four-tube gas radiator to heat 
in a thorough and steady manner any good- 
sized room. You know gas heat iseven. It 
avoids all dust and dirt and the wastes of 
coal. And these radiators are finished hand- 
somely, with glass jewels studded in them, 
so that, when lighted, they're extremely 
effective. 








Kor a Grocery. 


Bring in your Jug 


for the finest New Orleans mo- 
lasses you ever saw. We have sold high- 
grade New Orleans molasses, but have never 
seen one that came anywhere near approuch- 
ing this in quality. he best authority tells 
us it is the Enese goods they have ever seen. 
We recommend this molasses to our finest 
and most fastidious trade, knowing well it 
| will much more than meet your expectations. 
| We honestly believe you will go a long way 
| before you can match it at any price. 
| joc. per gallon. 


| For a Clothing Store. 


One Moment 


of your attention will be long 
enough for us to tell you about 
the remarkable value there is in 
the overcoat we are selling for 
$12. It is made of all wool blue 
or black kersey. The color is 
ag meee fast. Whether you 
ike lap or plain seams we can 
suit you. 











For a Furniture Store. 


One Sure Thing 
ABOUT OUR PARLOR SUITES: 


| There’s never a question of their worth at 

the prices we name. "Tis pleasant also to 

| have them shown by a man who knows just 
how they’re put together, who can show you 
all their good points, and won’t conceal the 
weak ones. 

There’s room for deception in the parlor 
suite business—that's why we try to be so 
scrupulously plain spoken—’tis he winning 
way—the growth of the business proves it. 
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be (Missouri Editor. 


VOL. 3. 


AMONG THE ADVERTISERS. 

Reruss H. Armey’s offer. 

Asx cash from R. M. Shute. 

Henry Mucuer is a fraud... 

Tux DeKalb Record is no more. 

Deciume the H, H. Warner offer. 

Asx cash from Garland Refiging Co. 

Decuine the Tonk & Co. proposition. 

Dr. I, A. Detcuon, Crawfordsville, Indiana, 

Rervssz the Willis Sharpe Kilmer proposition, 

Rervss the offer of Goetz & Co., of Brooklyn. 

N. W. Aver & Son place the Ferry Segd ads, 

Petrincitt & Co. place the Mellin’s Food 
ads. 

Asx cash from Manhattan Publishing Com- 
pany. 

N. W. Aver & Son are asking rates for Pink 
Pills. 

As« cash from the Kalamazoo Nerve-Life 
Company. 

Decitne the. Midland Advertising Agency 
proposition. 

Dectine the McMullen Woven 
Company offer. 


Wire Fence 


Hewett & Hosier have sent out more propo- 
sitions. Say no. 

Decuiine the offer- of the DeSoto Publishing 
Company, New York. 

Tue Lyman D. Morse Advertising Agency 
places the Hallet & Davis piano ads. 

Tux Peruna Drug Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, is again asking rates. 

Tug J., Walter Thompson Company, New 
York, places the ads for Peter Henderson. 


Asx cash in advance from Dr. Homer A. 
Machesney, alias MacChesney, alias Mecheney 


S1zce.-Coorer Company paid $5,000 for a 
colored page advertisement in the New Yor 
Herald. 

W. W. Suarre & Co., Bennett Building, New 
York, handle the advertising for Williams Shav- 
ing Soap. 

Do not advertist patent attorneys for the stale 
“Washington letter.” Youcan get up a better 
letter in your own office. 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI, JANUARY, 1897. 


No. r2. 


Tue Rocker Washer Company, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, will give you a washer for $2 cash and 
$6 advertising. Decline. 


Tue St. Louis Humorist carries the following 
at the head of its editorial columns: “gg-No 
business accepted through the Geo. P, Rowell 
Advertising Agency of New York.’” This is evi- 
dently a joke. 

Cuas. D. Tuompson, the Omaha advertising 
agent, says: “Asking for business and saying 
that you can hot accept anything conflicting with 
home business, is like saying you would like to 
go swimming but will-not go near the water.” 


From the Nebraska Editor: —More money will 
be spent for advertising Hire’s Root Beer in 1897 
than in any previous year,—A quarter-column 
reading notice is entirely too high a price to pay 
for a Columbia calendar pad.— Wallace's Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa, will give you fifteen subscrip- 
tions to that paper for fourteen reading notices, 


A Missouri publisher, whose paper has 1020 
circulation weekly, writes: “Nelson Chesman & 
Co., St. Louis, are offering (at least they offered 
us) $5.00 for six inch ad one year, gross, payable 
in wood type. Analyzed it is $1.25 per year for 
six inches. Our price, without position is $28 less 
twenty-five per cent discount and no trade at all 
for that work.” 


blish. ; 4 





MANny Missouri are to 
know the state of affairs*in the defunct advertis- 
ing firm of Frank H. Alden & Son's Company, 
suctessors to Alden & Faxon of Cincinnati. Law- 
yers representing several publishers are up-root- 
ing affairs generally. It was recently shown that 
Mr. Alden had drawn out of the firm $25,000 in the 
past two years and Mrs. Alden had been drawing 
a salary of $594 week, for what work was not 
exactly made plain, Creditors allege fraud. 


Tue postmaster general has issued a fraud 
order against a concern with many sliases opera 
ting at Spring Valley, Minn., underthe following 
names; The Agency Supply Company, Echo 
Publishing Company, Climax Medicine Com- 
many, Gem Agency Company, National Agency 
Company, Western Mail Company, C. Alvin 
Davis, C. E. Davis, box 53. The Echo Science 
Company, Echo Supply Company, The Gem 
Supply Company, Rowell & Davis, and Echo 
Bureau. The Consolidated Candy Company, of 
1103 Harrison Street, Chicago, has also been de- 
barred from mails, 





AN INGENIOUS PRINTER. 


A story is told of a Prague printer who 
got himself out of afMery disagreeable di- 
lemma by the use of his ingenious mind. 
He was once called upon to print a report of 
the board of trade of his native city In the 
two languages of the country, German and 
Czech, and the representatives of either na 
tionality strenuously desired that their 
tongue should occupy the first of the par- 
allel columns on each page. The wary 
printer got out of his dilemma by turning 


one column upside down throughout the 
book, and arranging the titles accordingly, 
so that each language had a front column on 
every page.—Harper’s Round Table. 


—_ 
LITERAL. 


A Kalamazoo merchant recently wrote a 


delinquent debtor in this city as follows: 
“Dear Sir—Will you send amount 

your bill, and oblige,” etc. 

" To which the delinquent replied: “ 
“The amount is $6.35. Yours resp’y. 


of 
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SHOP MOTTOES. 


—We are here to satisfy you. 

—Onur prices do the business 

—If we succeed in pleasing you, we 
please ourselves even more. 

—What our clerks say is not so im- 
portant as what our goods say. 

—The more you know of our goods, 
the more will you prefer them. 

—We cannot afford to get your 
money at the expense of your good- 
will. 

—Our prices are cheap only in the 
sense that the goods are excellent 
value for the money. 

—A satisfied customer is the best 
advertisement. Every one of our cus 
tomers is an advertisement for us. 


_ oe 
AN ILL-CHOSEN NAME. 


Whoever was responsible for naming 
the article advertised below displayed 
oor judgment. However much needed, 
ss persons would like to ask for it, 
even in writing—certainly not the 


EEEEEEA THEBES EFA +E 444444 
t Anti-Jag, 
A SAFE AND SURE CURE FOR 


Drunkenness, 
Disordered 
Stomash, 
Headach,, 


It tones ang builds up the system, restoring 
he disordered stomach: quieting the Gerves 
abd dermanently 


DESTROYS ALL DESIRE 
FOR DRINK. 


$1 per box, sent crepald in plain wrapper. 


Can be given Wititwot patient s knowlege. 


RENOVA CHEMICAL ‘CO., 
66 Broadway, New York. 
ANTH-DOPE CURES OPIUM AND NOR 

VHINE HABITS, $1.00... * 


bt ttt ttt 
class of people represented ‘in the cut. 
Whatever the merits of the article 
may be, the sale of it is likely to be 
marred by the name, which neither 
sounds well in conversation nor looks 
well in an ad, 


THE MEANING OF TRADE-MARKS. 


A trade-mark is a mark of trade, 
brand mark or commercial signature, 
used to designate ownership or origin. 
It indicates ownership when branded 
on a herd of cattle roving the plains 
in company with other herds, origin 
when marked on vases to indicate where 
they were made. 

A trade-mark is not a patent. The 
manufacturer of vases who marks his 
commercial signature on vases made in 
his pottery acquires no right to restrict 
others from making vases. The man- 
ufacturer of iron who marks his iron 
with a peculiar sign creates no mo 
nopoly in the iron business by so doing. 
He who employs the word ‘‘ York 
Mills’’ as a trade-mark on linen tells 
the world that the particular brand 
bearing that commercial signature was 
made by him, but he does not claim 
that he is the only person who has a 
right to make linen. The manufactur- 
er who employs the fanciful word 
‘*Haemoferrum,” to distinguish his 
brand of haemoglobin from other 
brands of the same article on the mar- 
ket, acquires no proprietary right in 
haemoglobin by doing so. The manu- 
facturer of cascara aromatic who uses 
** Kasagra” as his commercial signa- 
ture on his brand of that article does 
not make a proprietary medicine out of 
it because he uses a_ trade-mark.— 
Merck's Report, New York. 


A new breath perfume 
We shall be glad to send you package on request. or on 


feceipt of $1.20 will send on approval, a box of fifty, necting 
over one hundred pcr — “9 


THE O-HO COo., 


Boston, Mass. 








Most advertisers find a difficulty in 
thinking up new and attractive names 
for their products, and are apt to imi- 
tate existing ones, as in the example 
here reproduced. An excellent way 
to secure a name is to advertise for it, 
offering a prize for the one selected. 
In this way the advertiser secures the 
services of a large number of people in 
thinking up names, while at the sam« 
time paying only for the one that 
proves available. 
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BARGAIN COUNTERS. 
By Henry Siegel, proprietor of big de- 
pariment stores. 

lhe bargain counter of a decade ago 
vas quite a different institution from 

e bargain counter of to-day. Then 
the merchant placed a smal] counter or 
ible somewhere in his store and threw 

on it in a promiscuous heap all those 

rtions of his stock which were either 
hop-worn, out of style, or for which 
ere seemed to be no other means of 
selling. These goods well deserved 

e name often applied to them of 

Job Lots,” and the bargain counter 
iaturally became a place where eco- 
nomical shoppers expected not only to 
get goods for little price, but knew in 
advance that they would only receive 
such goods as were not as desirable as 
the articles carried regularly. 

As long as this state of affairs lasted 
there was no fault found with any- 

xly’s bargain counter. Soon, how- 
ever, the progressive merchant found 
ut that goods on the bargain counter 
had a very quick selling, and the low- 
ness of the price was so fascinating to 
the women that they neglected the 
other parts of the store to patronize it. 
Then the thought came to him: Why 
not improve the bargain counter and 
make it a means of regular selling, 
placing upon it not shop-worn goods, 
but new, fresh goods at a price low 
enough to please everybody ? 

The modern merchant tried this plan 
ind found it an overwhelming success. 
So much so that the less progressive 
nerchant immediately became jealous 
ind began to tell his customers, who 
eemed disposed to forsake his shop- 
worn counters for the new and better 
ones, that the new goods on the bar- 
gain counter were only possible by be 
ng unworthy qualities or by injury, 
lone to the laboring people who made 
the goods in reducing their wages in 
der to have the goods so cheap. 

Thus came about the mistaken idea 
hat prevails in the minds of many that 
the goods on the bargain counter (or, 
to speak in more modern terms, the 
goods sold as bargains, for the modern 

ig store has bargains on every counter 
nd in every department) are there be- 

use some in the hidbory of their man- 
ifacturing have been compelled to 
sacrifice their rightful dues. No more 
mistaken idea about business has ever 
entered the minds of people, as nine 
times out of ten the modern bargain 
ounters of to-day are not only a money 
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saving to the economical buyers them- 
selves (and a majority of this great 
army is composed of the working peo 
ple), but are in turn a relief to the 
manufacturer, well as a source of 
employment for thousands of earners 
who would otherwise be out of work. 

The bargains of to-day come to the 
big stores rather through a combina- 
tion of circumstances which has noth- 
ing to do with the interest of the labor- 
ing people, but which has been brought 
about by the purchasing of an unusu- 
ally large quantity, by the clearance of 
some manufacturer’s entire stock or 
by some other mercantile event, which 
inthe majority of cases is rather a help 
to the artisan, the seamstress or the 
laborer than a detriment to their in- 
lournal, 


as 


terests.—New York 


oe 
TO CATCH THE EYE. 

The advertiser who studies men and wom- 
en, as well as manners and methods, knows 
that a passing glance is all he can hope for, 
and is not always sure of getting that. e 
therefore arranges for his advertisement to 
be so placed where it will be most likely to 
secure that glance,and he endeavors to make 
what he has to say so attractive and enter- 
taining that it will lead to a more careful 
perusal and closer study, and an irresistible 
desire on the part of the reader to investigate 
at the store what he or she had read of in the 
newspaper.— Dry Goods Economist. 


—2- 


THIS PORTRAIT 
Doesn’t Do Justice to 


ISAAC Mou.nAN 
“PRINCE OF STORE FITTERS,” 


But He Will Make Your Store Look Like « Brand New Business Mart. 


132 Charlestown Street, Boston. Telepbone 33° 
A CORRESPONDENT of PRINTERS’ 
INK sends this advertisement and says : 
‘If this portrait doesn’t do justice to 
Mr. McLean, why doesn’t he use one 
that does?” To which the “ Little 
Schoolmaster ”’ is constrained to reply : 
Perhaps wo portrait can do justice to 
Mr. McLean. 
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; TuHE above half-tone shows a new style of setting amusement advertise- 
ah ments that prevails with the Cincinnati dailies, and a Ahtbed good style it is, too. 
Ne ME ey) IS eS a. he 
eb? A - LAUNDRY ‘SUGGFSTION. that customer ; iia if the customer does 

* How many persons there are who never not know that the laundryman is taking an 





know the name of the laundry that cleans interest in him and doing the best he can to 

} their linen! Ask ten men who does their make the work satisfactory all the time, he 
m . work, and nine will reply: “‘ I don’t know. is liable to change often.— The Starchroom. 

A man comes to the house and gets my bun- te 

dle and returns it. But where the laundry is THINKING AND ACTING. 

located I never knew.’’ Whose fault is it? The successful man not only thinks, but 








; 2 Not the customer’s, but the laundryman’s. he acts. One cannot always wait until a 
i oe If he would have sent, at intervals of about plan has been clearly formulated in every 
@ us four weeks, a little circular to every custom- detail. Sometimes the carefully elaborated 

2 er on his books, stating that he has been fa- details go very much astray, anyhow. Make 

5 vored in the past with his work and re- a beginning. The chances are that better 
S questing said customer toexamine itcarefully ideas will present themselves as the devel- 
ag? each week, and if it is not laundered satis- opment of your plan proceeds. Think, but 
‘7 factorily to report the same to the laundry, do not allow this process to develop into 
‘* he move A confer a favor, etc., it would soon dreaming; act.— Merck's Report. 

$ bring him in contact personally with nearly + - > 

hs every customer, and by such an acquaintance Tue coign of vantage of the advertiser is 


‘ he would be able, nine times out of ten,tokeep the money he spends for advertising. 
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\DVERTISERS’ BRIGHT SAYINGS. 


Printers’ Ink solicits marked copies of print- 
ed advertisements in which “ bright say- 
ings,”’ terse and epigrammatic expressions, 
appear. There are lots of them, and some 
of them are mighty good. 


UmprELLa bargains, but not bargain um- 
brellas. 

Noruine but furniture—yet everything 
furniture, 

Dogs just what it was made to do—not 

ymetimes, but always. 

We want to makeit hot for you with some- 
thing from our line of heating stoves. 

We're busy—always busy; yet never too 
busy to talk a moment concerning any print- 

ing you may like to inquire about. 

TRANSIENT trade is all right for super- 
structure, but steady custom is the foundation 
of a business—that’s what we have worked 
for. 

Some men buy clothes like they take an 
emetic—shut their eyes and down it goes; 
then they expect everything “to turn out” 
all right. 

WHAT you give isn’t nearly so important 
as what you get. It is a hundred times 
heaper to pay $100 an acre for a good farm 
than to pay $ro an acre for swamp land. 

Tue greatest monarch is a fit subject 
for pity if he is troubled with dyspepsia, 

vhile his poorest subject who digests proper- 
y may well be envied by a prince thus af- 
flicted. 

Ir your town printer can excel us in all, 
that goes to make up good printing, help him 
along, but be sure you are helping yourself 
to the best your money will get you. Let us 
show you. 

Nor only fit to wear, but fit to be se 
rood to look at, as well as good to wear ; f 
black, sure dye, fitted in the feet and limbs ; 
stoc -kings you take comfort in; uncommon 
hosiery at common prices. 

Ir sometimes pays to lose. The amputa- 
tion of a foot will ofter save the leg. A loss 
accepted now on overcoats and ulsters, large 
though it is, may save agreater. So$r12 buys 
any of our frieze ulsters—were $20 and $22. 

Ir you want fairly good varnish, the mar- 
ket is full of it. if you want an excellent 
varnish, there is a chance of getting it from 
almost any firm. you want a perfect var- 

nish, without taking any chance, you know 
that ‘the Murphy name is your guarantee. 

Quattty beforecheapness—that’s our plan. 
The plan we like best and our —_ mers ap® 
prove most. It applies to oa Ss rtment 

of this big store. We don’ t le goods 
that are simply “ cheap.’ We _ the best 
goods and as. Sally a reasonable advance on 

ost. 

Your anxiety is for your delicate child ; 
the child that in spite of all yous careful 

verwatching, keeps thin and Exer- 
cise seems to weaken her and pea ‘fails to 
nourish. That child needs Scott’s Emulsion 
with the Hypophosphites- not as a medi- 
cine, but as a food containing all the ele- 
ments of growth. 

THe store was never“more attractive than 
right now, Charms that strike at sight and 
merit that wins over the pocket-book as quick 
as anything you eversaw. The poet and 
painter might snatch inspiration from the 
play of beauty, of color, of the ensemble of 
peokaniion that the displays present. The 
pen stumbles at every line when it comes to 
tell of it all. 


in 
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COMPARATIVE GROWTH OF CITIES. 


Thirty years ago Berlin was smaller than 
Philadelphia ; now it is larger by a half mill- 
ion population. In 1870 New York had 
outgrown Berlin ; ten years later Berlin had 
outgrown New York. In 1890 the German 
capital had 63,493 more people than the census 
gave our American metropolis, n the past 
quarter century, Berlin’s percentage of 
growth has kept pace with even our phenom- 
enally fast-growing Chicago. 

From 1875 to 1890 Hamburg’s population 
increased 221,000, and Boston's population 
increased 106,000. Hamburg has grown 
twice as fast as Baltimore. 

In fifteen years Leipsic gained 228,000, 
while St. Louis gained 102,000. 

From 1880 to 1889 Breslau gained 63,000 
and Cincinnati gained 41,000. 

From 1880 to 1890 Cleveland grew from 
160,000 to 261,000; Buffalo from 155,000 to 
255,000; Pittsburg from 156,000 to 238,600; 
but the ancient city of Cologne, in the same 
decade, grew from 144,800 to 281,800, thus 
outstripping each of the four American cities. 

n the same decade Detroit and Milwaukee 
each gained about 89,000, but old Magdeburg 
gained 104,5-0. 

In the ‘ive years from 1885 to 1890, St. Paul 
~~ over 22,000 and Minneapolis over 35,- 
ooo ; but Chemnetz in those four years gained 
more than 48,000. 

The queneh ai of London, Paris, Rome, Co- 
penhagen, Stockholm and other Eurovean 
capitals has been phenomenal. — A/dert 
Shaw, editor of the Review of Reviews. 


Pi seamiate = ae ee 
TAKE CARE OF YOURSELF. 

Don’t belittle your competitors in your ad- 
vertisements. This looks very like a plain 
case of “sour grapes’? to outsiders. Just 
go ahead and state in plain English what 
you have, and leave the rest to the public, 
whose eye is not half as easily blinded as is 
imagined, even though some do follow the 
wether bell sheep. Leave competitors alone 
except where you can profit by suggestions 
put forth by them. ee and Leather Facts. 


TRUE ENOUGH. 
The store that is a center for loafers is 
seldom a center of trade. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


MISSOURI. 


(COFERS the Seid - St. Joseph HERALD—8,000 d. 
8,000 8., 9,000 w. LA COSTE, New York. 


NEW YORK. 


esAnron LEADER. 

















Br HAMTON LEADER, the tea table favorite. 





I INGHAMTON LEADER, leading afternoon 
paper and the favorite family medium. 


[3 NGHAMTON LEAD cADER, the he home paper, filled 

full 5 Hy pe - an wl no boiler 
plate, no — put a timate paper 
commanding the confidence of its constituency. 


LEADER, first-class penny 
afternoon paper. Most important daily in 

, commanding the respect and confi- 
readers and aarerenens alike, both at 

home and abroad. iy. A2bs Week 

every issue 1895, Daily, 8. a 

circulation weekly Sona 

SPE CIAL AGENCY, sole , Possign a 

SPEC. AGENC e ae Adver- 

tising, New York and Chicago, 


JP INGHAMTON 
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OHIO. 





| 
D4 MorniwG Times, EVENING NEWS, 
WEEKLY 


‘YimEs - NEWS, ‘14,000 daily, 4,506 
weekly. LA COSTE, New York. 


TEXAS. 


(jALVESTON TRIBUNE. 








(j4LVESTON TRIBUNE, a money winner. 





(jALVESTON TRIBUNE, the most influential 





GAS TRIBUNE, prosperous and —_ 
Leads the afternoon procession 
Gages 7 TRIBUNE makes money for it- 
ll make it for you. serena 
up to date. gts ali modern mechanical appl 
ances. A live paper for live people. 
GALVESTON TRIBUNE, every copy counts. 
City circulation 
in Texas. A dividend- Dayin medium, bac! 
by the brains and capital of the city. 


GS Weekl N TRIBUNE, Dail - 
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ht pages, all 8 pa 
dod Published by the Galveston, 0 Pub Co, Co. Ww. ae 
A Eres Chas. ree 
and Bus. 


—F seca tan; 
Cherenes Ousley, baitor. 8. C. kwith Spec vial 
Agency, sole agents. 


WASHINGTON. 
GFATILE TIMES. 











QEATILE TIMES is the best. 
Ls 








" l ‘HE a is the home paper of Seattle's 60,000 
Saas afternoon daily, the Timxs, has 

orn a circulation of any evening paper 
north of San F 








CANADA. 


$6.00 00 cu Aline y ne yearly. 30 best papers in Prov. 
i oe E. DESBARATS, Ad Agence sy, | 
on 








Displayed Ad vertisements. 


so cents a line ; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 

Must be handed in one week in advance. 
AGRICULTURE. 

BREEDER AND FARMER, Zanesvi 


MOTOCYCLE. 
MOTOCYCLE, 1656 R COLLE Block, Chicago. 
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ORY for 189, who will Pa PAY A REWARD OF $100 in 

each and every case where it shall be proved that 

the paper was not entitled to the rating accorded. 
ILLINOIS. 

EIGHT-HOUR HERALD, Chicago, 17,370. 


MAINE. 
0. C. ADVERTISER, Norway, Maine (local), 2,340 


The Evening 
~~ Journal 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Average Daily Circulation for 1895, 
14,362. 


Guaranteed by American Newspaper Directory. 





r than any newspaper | 








The Circulation 
OF THE 


WILLIAMSPORT 
(Pa.) 


Gazette 
“Bulletin 


Is guaranteed to be as represented ; 


6,000 Daily, 
4,000 Weekly. 


For rates 
and copies 
of the 
paper 
address : 


H. D. LaCoste, 
38 Park Row, 
New York. 


per 
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The Battle 
Is Over —~ 


and the committee are busy identify- 
ing the votes received during the 
closing hours of the Printer Laureate 
Contest. 

How many over 15,000 votes will 
| be registered we cannot yet say, nor 
'can we yet announce the winner of 
the “CENTURY” ° 
PONY and the title 
of Printer Laureate. 

Write us about the ‘‘ Century.”’ 


is a money maker. 


» Campbell Printing 


Press & Mfg. Co. 


6 Madison Avenue, New York. 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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’ New York 





Largest Net Paid Circulation 
of any Evening Paper in 
Jackson, Mich.—that’s 


The 
Evening « Press 


(Formerly The Evening Patriot.) 


2,203 Daily. 


The only Morning Paper in 
the City is 


The Patriot. 


Daily, . 3,117 
Sunday, 3,401 
Twice-a-week, 3,046 
Prices for space and copies of 
the paper of 
Eastern 


Advertising 
Manager 


H. D. La Coste 
38 Park Row 
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Make... 
Advertising 


ce 


THE 


Evening 
Journal 


OF JERSEY CITY, N. J., 


Was a daily visitor during 1896 
to no less than 


I 5, O35 Families 


in the wealthy suburban popula- 
tion of Hudson County. 
The MEDIUM that reaches 
15,035 families must pay 
advertisers. 





to Cents a Copy. $1.00 a Year. 


GODEYS 
MAGAZINE. 


February number is on sale at every 
first-class news-stand in the United 
States and Canada. Do not miss this 
issue, It contains many articles of 


special interest. 


The prospectus for 1897 shows a per- 
fect feast of good things for the com- 
ing year. 

“ Gopry’s stands in the front rank of 
the cheaper magazines, and is always 


clean, pure and worthy to be taken into 
\the family circle.”—Commercial, Buffalo. 


Guaranteed cirg@lation for 1896, 
one million copies. 


Send for rate card. 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 





**New England's Family Paper.’ 


tnd Transit 


y advertiser who intends to cater 
= New England trade will do well 
to secure space in the Portland 
Transcript. 


125,000 


——_ read the Transcript every 
week, Nine-tenths of them live in 
New England. 


A 3-inch Advertisement 
costs $218.40 a year ($240.24 next 
reading matter), It may bring 
$5,000 worth of new trade. Why 
not try it? 


TRANSCRIPT CO. 
Portland, Maine. 
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JOWA__> 


Consumers can better be reached by | 
an advertisement in the 


DES MOINES 
Daily 
News. 


than by the use of any other Iowa 
Newspaper. 


REASON e lt has double the circu- 
* lation of any competitor. 


PROOF e The following table. Read 
* it carefully 








SEGRE GRY UTE 15472 





JULY ae . | Nov. | 

15400 15270) 15615) 

15140| 15100) 
15205) * 


"| 15140) 15260) 
15245| * 








L 
15160 


* 
me) Bee) bee 


DaTE. 
1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
ll 
12 
13 
i“ 
15 
16 
7 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
bad 
25 
6 
te 
a 
29 
30 


15050 
15000 
15200 
15160) 
16500 
15200! 
16100 
15250) 
15300) 
15250) 
15350) 
15575) 
o 

15425) 


a1) 
15110 
15100 
. 
15150 
15120} 15100) 
15400 
15080 
. 
31 15020 
Total for 
month, 
Average, 15218 

I, P. B. Durley, Treasurer of the 
Moines News Company, on oath state that 
the above statement is true and correct. 

I further depose and say that the number 
of papers spoiled in printing, left over, 
returned unsold, averaged less than 300 
day, all others being used in the regular 
bona fide circulation of the paper. 

P. B. DURLEY. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this fifth day of December, 1896. 


F. S. DUNSHEE, 
Notary Public in and for Polk County, Iowa. 
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“ What you see with your 
eyes you believe in your 
heart.” 


HE leading merchants 
of Grand Rapids and 

the leading foreign ad- 
vertisers use a steady 


supply of 


The 


Democrat’s 


advertising space. 

It is the kind of in. 
vestment that is product- 
ive of good returns. 

They believe in th» 
result-pulling powers of 
this paper. 

It is the leading family 
newspaper in Michigan 
(outside Detroit). 








COs 
My Ps 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


“Coane 
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A CONFIDENTIAL SYMPTOM 
BLANK. 


Copyright 1897 by Charles Austin Bates. 

Thousands of business men need my 
services as critic and adviser in their 
business and advertising. 

Only a comparatively few know of 
just what my service consists, and 
fewer still know exactly how to go 
about getting it to the best advantage. 

For their benefit and my own I have 
devised my ‘‘ Confidential Symptom 
Blank"’ for the use of men whose 
businesses are sick or ailing, and who 
would like to have them get well. 

By the use of this blank I am enabled 
to get from my patient the facts I need 
to work on. 

It is a list of questions that I ask 
him, and the answers enable me to put 
my fingers right on the sore spot and 
to prescribe the proper treatment. 

I am not an amateur at this business. 

I have given advice to thousands of 
business men, whose expenditures for 
advertising run away up into the hun- 
dreds of millions. 

I have athousand testimonial letters 
from business men, who say my advice 
and criticism have helped them to make 
more money. 

Every one of these men has helped 
me to help the others. 

I learn useful things every day. 

Every man I heip, helps me. 

He tells me some fact. 

He tells me what has paid and what 
has not paid in his case. 

It is the stored-up knowledge of the 
facts about thousands of businesses 
that I use in advising each new client. 

Do you think you can afford to get 
along without such help for the sake 
of saving — dollars ? 

Think about it calmly and coldly. 

Act on your own judgment. 

Send for one of my ‘‘ Confidential 
Symptom Blanks.” 

(I will send it freely to any business 
man). 

When you have filled it out and re- 
turned it to me, I will write you a full 
and explicit letter of advice about 
your business and your advertising, 
criticising what yo#" have done and 
telling you plainly and exactly how to 
do better in the future—how to do 
better advertising—how to do more 
business—how to save expense—how 
to make more money. 

The preparation of a magazine ad- 
vertisement costs not less than $5, and 


. 
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a single advertisement is likely to cost 
$10. With an illustration, the adver- 
tisement will cost from $15 to $50, ac- 
cording to the size and the character of 
the illustration. 

Ordinarily, quarter-page advertise- 
ments, such as are shown in this book- 
let, cost about $25 each, or about $15 
each in a series of six or twelve. This 
includes the engraving of the illustra- 
tion ready for the printer. I believe 
all magazine advertisements should be 
illustrated in some way. 

I have given more attention to the 
writing of medical ads than to any 
other line of work. I am thoroughly 
equipped for the production of good 
work in this line. I have read medi- 
cine to a considerable extent. I have 
a pretty fair reference library of medi- 
cal works, and on important matters, 
or those with which I am not thorough- 
ly familiar, I consult one of the best 
physicians in New York City. 

The medical advertising that I write 
is technically correct, and contains the 
business force that leads to sales. I 
usually charge $25 for a single medical 
advertisement, sometimes with an il- 
lustration and sometimes without. 

A series of twelve medical ads is 
likely to cost about $200, including il- 
lustrations. A series of fifty-two may 
be generally estimated to cost $780. 
Booklets on medical subjects cost never 
less than $50 ; generally $100 or more. 

Some of the worst advertising is done 
in trade papers. 

Usually the busiest man in the house 
has charge of this advertising. He 
has bigger things on his mind. Maybe 
he’s the head of the house—he hasn’t 
time or patience to worry over a $300 
or $500 or $1,000 a year space ina 
trade paper. 

He does this work at odd times with 
a dozen more seemingly important 
things dividing his attention. He writes 
advertisements in the evening when he 
is tired out with the day’s business, 
and when he hasn’t enough energy left 
to even sign a check. Then he writes 
ads, and expects them to have snap and 

‘ ginger ’’ and convincing selling force 
in them. 

Isn't it absurd ? 


CHAS. AUSTIN BATES, 
1514 Vanderbilt Building, 
New York. 


Plans, advice and criticisms for business men 
and advertisers. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY EDITO- 
R 


“Twas a new feeling, 
Something more  - 

Than we had dared 
To own before.”’ 


The following editorial is almost the 
first expression given by a publisher in 
favor of the methods of the American 
Newspaper Directory : 











EVENING EXPRESS 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 5, 1897. 











The Expross has a laryer circulation ‘han any 
other daily in Maine, and-is pubilsied 
ever, day (Sundays excepted) by 


EVENING EXPRESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Office, 13 Monument 8q.. Portland, Me. 


A.W. Lavosor, Business Manager and Treas 
(Address all business communicatiou 
@o the Business Manager. 





Advertisers have been greatly bene- 
fited in the past by the offer of George 
P. Rowell & Co, to pay $100 for proof of 
the falsity of the average circulation of 
any paper has éshownby 4 detail- 
ed statement from the pub- 
Usher and as printed in Rowell’s direc- 
tory. This money. has been put up b) 
the Rowell concern for the purpose ot 
Setting accurate returns, and, to make 
it unpleasant for any publisher who was 
#0 unscrupulous as to give false infor- 
mation, it wus made tbe custom to 
Classify all papers on whose account 
the money had to be paid, and to say 
that aonce its publishers had tssued a 
false “statement. This classification 
once made has never been changed and 
advertisers who were looking for honest 
men and papers naturally fought shy of 
those who got into this list. But it has 
resulted in great confidence being felt 
everywhere in Rowell’s figures, and 
therefere papers which have told the 
truth about their circulation have 
shared the benefits which have come to 
the advertisers. e 

The paymert of this money has not 
deen of any use to the Rowells, however, 
except in the value which the trust- 
worthiness of the figures has added to 
their book, and it has been proposed by 
them. that the offer which has been 
standing so long, be not renowed. News- 
Paper men cannot blame. the Rowells 
for this wish to avoid the danger of be- 
ing called upon to pay. money from 
which no benefit can accrue to them, 
but it would be a distinct loss to the 
newspapers and to the advertisers if this 
offer should be withdrawn. It has been 
suggested that the newspapers which 
furnish the figures for which Rowell calls 
should guarantee him against loss it 
the offer is kept standing. The Express 
believes that it will be of sufficient .ad- 
vantage to the papers to do this; and it 
is willing to be one of a sufficient num- 


ber to stand between Rowell and pub- 
Iishérs who make false returns. This 
will be practically a combination of the 
papers, through Rowell, to guaragtee 
the circulation figures given in his di- 
rectory. 





If publishers really wish to have the 
guaranty feature of the Directory kept 
up, and are willing to be taxed to se- 
cure that result, the mere purchase of a 
copy of the Directory by each publish- 
er whose circulation is guaranteed 
would produce a fund more than ample 
for the purpose. It has been the fash- 
ion for publishers to do all they can to 
prevent the publication of a good di- 
rectory. This exhibition of a different 
feeling is something quite new. PRINT- 
ERS’ INK is of the opinion that if any 
considerable number of newspaper men 
really wish the guarantee feature of the 
Directory continued, the passage of the 
following resolution by half a dozen 
editorial associations would be more 
than sufficient to secure all they desire : 

Resolved ; That this association is of the 
opinion that an advertiser is entitled to know 
the circulation of the newspaper in which he 
places an advertisement, and approves the 
methods adopted by the American Newspa 

r Directory for ascertaining and making 

nown the circulations of papers generally. 

Resolved ; That the practice of guarantee- 
ing the correctness of newspaper circulations 
in the American Newspaper Directory, when 
based on a publisher’s s.atement, by a re- 
ward of $100, paid to the fi.st person proving 
such a statement to be untrue, has been 
productive of more careful methods of ascer 
taining and stating circulations and this as- 
sociation would regret its discontinuance. 

<2 - 

Office of Tue Bic Tri-Weex.irs, 

“ Towa STATE ADVERTISER.” 
“ Ciivton County ADVERTISER.” 
Fay Broruers, Publishers. 
Cumrton, Iowa, Dec. 28, 1896. J 
Editor of Prixters’ Ink: 

I notice in your last issue that it is pro 
posed by some publishers to organize a 
guarantee association, which will prove up 
their circulation occasionally. As it is pr: 
posed they shall pay a large sum for such 
service, it looks to us that it was money 
thrown away when they can secure the same 
service for absolutely nothing by having 
their paper properly listed in the American 
Newspaper Directory. We have never 
known the rating in the Directory to be 

uestioned, excepting as we have seen the 

ew circulation liars exposed in PrinTERs 

Ink. We cannot see wherein any additional! 
guarantee will help a paper, or where a guar- 
antee of some outside association will mak: 
an advertiser have more confidence in the 
statement furnished, when the publisher has 
not sufficient confidence to give his report to 
the editor of the Directory. Advertisers 
will continue to look to the Directory for re- 
liable information. Respectfully, L. E. Fay. 

Concerning the circulation guarantee 
scheme, we are sufficiently interested 
to tell you to put us down as a cus- 
tomer.— Brockton (Mass.) Times, 
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« More Special News Features 
a 
; 


Than All Others Combined. 


That is the reputation enjoyed by 


the Peoria Transcript. 


Notice what is being done: 


Society News, 
Church News, 
Lodge Room News, 
Railroad News, 
Labor News, 
Improvement News, 
Real Estate News, 
Insurance News, 
Music News, 
Art News, 
Fashion News, 
Women’s News, 
Literary News, 
In addition to the regular local and telegraphic matter. 
These departments are being systematically handled; 
most of them are scarcely touched by other Peoria 
papers. That is the reason that the vast majority of 
Peoria people read THe TRANscRIPT. Being a good 
newspaper gives it a large circulation. Both combined 
make it the best advertising medium in Central Illi- 
nois. Also « 


The Peoria Evening Times 


(Every Day but Sunday). 
A penny paper with the largest afternoon 
circulation in the city. 
RATES FIRM, BU® NOT HIGH. 
The Transcript Company, 
PEORIA, ILL. 
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he New York Even- 
: eg ing Post seems to 
«« have a stronger hold 
upon its advertisers now 
than ever before. It gets 
its rates every time, is less 
yielding in the matter of 
special positions than any 





other New York daily; 
but, nevertheless, it holds 
its advertising better than 
most, and as well as any. 


HHH HH 


Extract from “ How Many Copies,” 
by George P. Rowell, Printers’ Ink. 
The national authority on advertising. 
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LOOKS 


Like Busincss. 






CAN YOU AFFORD to have your product left out 
of the farmer’s market basket? Over 55 per cent. 
of the market baskets of the country ride in a farm 
wagon. They are the biggest market baskets. The 
farmer and his wife read 


FARM=HOME. 


They pay cash forit. They believe init. They gratify 
their needs and wants through the advertisement col- 
umns. Is this kind of trade worth anything to you? 


Sworn Circulation of 


250,000 Copics Each Issue. 
Che Phelps Publishing o., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
27 Worthington St. 204 Dearborn St. 
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Shootings 
Advertisements. 


Shooting advertisements at “everything in gen- 
eral” is about like shooting a gun at the same thing. 
The man who tries to hit everything, generally 
hits nothing. It is next to impossible to trace 
sectionable returns from an advertisement published 
in a paper of country-wide circulation. Some goods 
sell better in one section than another. You 
know where you sell goods best, and the papers 
below will sell them for you. 


American Agriculturist,« Svs 


NEW YORK. 


72,000 Circulation. 
Orange Judd Farmer, ee Syeine he Seat! 


CHICAGO. 


57,000 Circulation. 
New England Homestead, cos Ns 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
36,000 Circulation. 


RESIEFMBER, each Edition covers thoroughly the section in which 
it circulates, and is subscribed for and read by the intelligent and 
well-to-do farmers of the country. 


Orange Judd Company, 





NEW YORK, 
52 Lafayette Place. 





CHICAGO, 
Marquette Bldg. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
27 Worthington St. 
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worth of Job Work 
$1,80 and not one kick. 


Office of LEWISBURG JOURNAL, 
LEWISBURG, Pa., Dec. 31, 1896. 
Mr. P. I. JONSON, New York, N.Y.: 
DEAR SIR—Please ship via Penna. R.R. the following inks : 
4 \-lb. cans Deep Bronze Blue 
1 5-lb. ‘* No. 77 Book Ink 
4 \%-lb. ‘* Ked, to match sample 
Send me an assortment of different pretty colors in 
(-lb. cans, amounting to 


Inclosed find check for : 
Have put out $1,800.00 worth of job work, so far, with your inks, and 
not one kick. Pretty good both for inks and for me in what | save. 
Yours truly, W. L. KURTZ, Publisher. 


Lewisburg, Pa, is a town of less than 3,500 
population, and, as practical printers know, $1,800.00 
is an enormous quantity of small job work, especially 
in a small place. 

Mr. Kurtz has never had one complaint from 
my inks, and I think this is a record to be proud of. 
There are many little difficulties which arise in a 
printing office, and the first blame always rests on 
the ink used. 

My inks are adapted for all kinds of tempera- 
tures, and can be used on any style of presses. 

My Job Inks are the finest ever produced by 
the art of man, and are sold at 25 cents a 4-lb. can, 
with the exceptions of Carmines, Bronze Reds and 
Fine Purples. 

For these I charge 50 cents a %4-lb. can. 

My News is the best in the world, and is sold 
in 25-lb. kegs at 6 cents a pound and in 500-lb. 
barrels at 4 cents a pound. My terms are Cash with 
the order. My warranty that the goods must be 
satisfactory, ¢therwise I buy them back. 

Send for my price list. Address : 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 
8 Spruce Street, New York. 
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An Honest 
Home Circulation 
Is the thing. 


Get on any Street Car, any afternoon in St. 
Louis, and you will find 


TWICE AS MANY 
PEOPLE READING 


the St. Louis Star 


As any other paper. 


YOUR OWN EYES will convince you that 


with “home” goers 


The STAR Leads. 
i 


For the key to these homes 


_ Ask EIKER, 


148 Tribune Building, New York City. 
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THE PASKOLA CASE. 
From Columbus (O.) State Journal of Tues- 
day, January 12. 

Hon. Thomas E. Powell, one of the attor- 
neys in the damage suit of A. J. White, of 
New York, the manufacturer of Paskola, 
against the State food and dairy commis- 
sioner, Dr. F. B. McNeal, and Scott & 
Bowne, the manufacturers of Scott’s Emul- 
sion, has returned from New York, where 
he has been for several days taking de- 
positions. Mr. Powell brings with him 
some information of a character calculated 
to rather arouse than detract from the inter- 
est hapeeg exhibited. It bears on the charge 
made b hite that a conspiracy really ex- 
isted, though to what extent the taking of 
further depositions will be necessary to es- 
tablish, The taking of depositions at the 
present time was stopped because of the re- 
fusal of Mr. Bowne, one of the Emulsion 
firm, to answer certain pertinent questions. 
To get at these a commission will now be is- 
sued upon Mr. Scott, the other member of 
the firm, now in London, to compel him to 
give the information desired. Since English 
courts require a man to answer, even though 
against his will, it is believed this will fully 
bring out every detail. Mr. Powell when 
seen last night said: ‘ We got all the letters 
that passed between Scott & Bowne, the 
manufacturers of the Emulsion, showing the 
beginning and the whole plan to destroy the 
sale of Paskola. Bowne is in New York and 
Scott in London. Bowne kept writing to 
Scott, saying what he intended to do. He 
told him he (Bowne) had ascertained that 
Paskola was having large sales, while the 
sales of Scott's Emulsion were falling off. 
He could not account for this, except that 
Paskola was taking the place of the emulsion, 
and he proposed to attack it so as to destroy 
the sale and to doit so that the proprietors of 
Paskola would not know that he had done it. 

“ Bowne had a chemist named Eckles pre- 
pare an article attacking Paskola and deliver 
it before the Pharmaceutical Society of New 
York at Saratoga, and he also had an article 
prepared and printed in the New York 7imes 
and then subscri for 60,000 copies, which 
he delivered free. He also had an article 
printed in the Lancet at Cincinnati and cir- 
culated this. He then sent on 4 man named 
Pease to get the dairy and food department 
of Ohio to prosecute Paskola. Pease went 
to Cincinnati and got Judge Amos Dye and 
Deputy Inspector Luebbing to commence 
proceedings against Paskola. I asked Bowne 
if he did not spend $60,000 in Ohio to carry 
on the prosecution and he refused to answer. 
I then asked him if $60,000 was not the cor- 
rect amount spent in Ohio, and he refused to 
answer, The commissioner then fined him 
and he still refused to answer. I asked him 
if he had not entered into a conspiracy with 
Dr. McNeal of the dairy and food depart- 
ment and he refused to answer, saying he 
would criminate himself and lay himself 
open to prosecution for criminal libel and 
conspiracy. I then asked him if there were 
other crimes besides those he was afraid he 
would be prosecuted for and he refused to 
answer this, saying he a Cape him- 
self. We are now going ave a commis- 
sion issued to go to London and take the tes- 
timony of Scott, who is there. He will be 
required to answer, and we will compel him 
to testify that he received the letters from 
Bowne.” 

-_ s+ 

Aps to sell thermometers must be temper- 

ate in tone truthful to a 


$105,000.— Fourth 
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THE NEWSPAPER FAKIR, 
A FOURTH MISTAKE IDEA. 


The management of a paper published in 
New York tried to get Ashbe Fitch, 
comptroller of that city, to buy a large por- 
tion of an edition containing a “ write-up” 
of the municipal finance department. r. 
Fitch said in reply : 

“In five campaigns for election and ten 
years in office these propositions have been 
made to me, as they have been to everybody 
else who is a candidate for or holds office, 
very many times. These propositions gen- 
erally work out in the following manner : 
If the individual who is to be written up 
pays for 500 copies he is described in the 
newspaper as a distinguished statesman ; if 
he pays for more than 1,000 copies he is de- 
scribed as a very distinguished statesman, 
and if he doubles the last mentioned order 
he is described as the most distinguished 
statesman of the century. At a very small 
expense it is possible a any gentleman to 
have his many virtues and his personal 
beauty explained at great length in papers 
of no circulation whatsoever, and a little 
extra generosity will include his entire fam- 
ily in the description, 

“IT will not give one two-cent postage 
stamp in connection with any article written. 

“One reason why I was perhaps a little 
sharp in manner with your representative 
was that he has been here several times seek- 
ing to get a list from our books, which it 
would be most improper for me togive. His 
motive, as he admitted, was to go to the per- 
sons whose names he obtained asking for 
advertisements and subscriptions. Many of 
these people are anxious to stand well with 
the department, and if they found their 
names had been given by me it would have 
been easy work to persuade them that it was 
in their interest to advertise and subscribe.” 

he corporation counsel, in the presence 
of the mayor, expressed his belief that this 
would constitute a form of blackmail.—Na- 
tional Advertiser. 


— 
N. ¥. NEWSPAPER HOMES, 
Newspaper men who delight in the wealth 
of newspapers in large cities will be edified 
by the valuations put on some New York 
newspaper buildings by the tax commission- 
ers. The valuation for 1897 of the Pulitzer 
Building is $950,000. The 7fmes Building 
is assessed at $775,000, and the Mail and 
Express structure at $575,000. The Zren- 
ing Post edifice is valued at $530,000 and the 
Tribune Building at $540,000. The valua- 
@on put on the building occupied by Puck is 
50,000, The Staats-Zeitung is down at 
00,000, and the Sus Building at $155,000. 
e Potter Building, which contains the es- 
tablishment of the New York Press and the 
offices of quite a group of smaller publica- 
tions, as well as one or more advertising 
agencies, is assessed at $900,000. Temple 
Court Building, in which are located the 
offices of many advertising agencies and ad- 
vertising men, is valued at $0,000 The 
American Tract Society Building, of which 
may be said, is assessed at 
1,000,000. e building of the American 
ews Company is assessed at $250,000, and 
the New York Ledger Building is assessed at 
‘state. 


the same thin 
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BETTER THAN MEDICINE, 
“Your wife had a speedy recovery after 
so severe an illness.” . 
“Yes; she got well in time to attend 
Riegel & Scooper’s grand opening.” 
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‘Money Talks,” 


says the sport, but the people of 
Toledo and for miles around are 
talking about the great improve- 
ment inthe # #% #% #% #% & 


Toledo 
Commercial 


since the change of ownership about 
a month ago, and well they may, for 
the new proprietor, Mr. L. A. Cass, 
has made very decided improvements 
in the CoMMERCIAL. It is now set en- 
tirely on typesetting machines. Its 
departments for local news, market 
reports, fashions, sporting, etc., have 
beea.enlarged and new life given to 
its editorial and telegraphic pages. 
The new management has every rea- 
son to hope for success. They will 
talk about that later; in the meantime 
subscriptions are rolling in and the 
usefulness of the only morning news- 
paper of Toledo to advertisers is 
being increased and you are the 
loser if your advertisement is not 
in its columns, #*& % #% SS & 
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Eastern Advertising Representative, 


W. E. SCOTT, 


American Tract Society Building, N. Y. 
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+ Leading Newspapers 
; oF 


IH Dayton, Ohio. 


a 222 oe 


A . - 

* Morning Times 

Established 1844. Democratic ; 4,500 daily 
circulation. Best and most influential morn- 
ing paper in the city. 


Evening News 


Established 1885. Independent; 9,500 daily. 
Most important and largely circulated daily 
in that section. 


Weekly Times-News 


Established 1808. 4,500 each issue. 
zee 
y 
You are invited to join the many advertisers 


now using these papers. 


H. D. La Coste, 
Eastern Advertising 
Manager, 


Thirty-Eight Park Row, 
New York. 
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EVANSVILLE, INDIANA. 


HHH 


POPULATION, 70,000. 
The Second City in size in the State. 





SCHOOLS : 
Seventeen Public Schools. 
Fifteen Private Schools. 
With over 20,000 enrolled pupils. 





CHURCHES: 
Fifty-three, embracing all the leading de- 
nominations. 





MANUFACTURERS: 


Over 400 in successful operation. 


NEWSPAPERS: 


Fourteen daily papers and_ periodicals. 


THE COURIER — 


leads both in circulation and influence. 
We guarantee now for the Daily over 
7,863; Sunday, 8,340; Weekly, 7,100. 


This is more than all the other English Dailies 
combined. We give you good service and results. 





Eastern Advertising Representative, 


W. E. SCOTT. 


American Tract Society Building, N. Y. 
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[MERIT WINS! 


This has been proven by the success of the 


Oil City Derrick 


in establishing itself in the hearts of its readers as a 





family newspaper that can be taken into the home 
without fumigation, and with the assurance that 
they are given the latest news and from the most 
reliable sources. The OIL CITY DERRICK is not 
surpassed by any paper in the State in its equipment, 
as it has every facility of a mechanical nature that 
a progressive newspaper can have, hence, in news 
service and appearance, it equals the best and far 
surpasses the great mass of newspapers in the coun- 
try. No wonder the DERRICK pays advertisers, 
and some pay us a compliment by saying they 
“must use its columns to cover Western Pennsyl- 
vania.” We shall try to deserve in a greater degree 


your advertising for the future. 


THE DERRICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
, OIL CITY, PA. 
W. E. SCOTT, 


American Tract Society Building, New York, 
Eastern Advertising Representative. 
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Place your appropriation in 
experienced hands. If it’s 
worth doing at all it’s worth 
doing right. Avoid ama- 
teurs, men in other lines 
who know nothing of the 
immense amount of detail 
necessary. Go to those who 
are in Street Car Adver- 
tising exclusively and who 
know how to properly handle 
it. There are others, but 


we are the largest at present. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO. 


253 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
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COMFORTABLE 


_ Well warmed and well lighted, keep 
those who ride in our cars in good 
humor and ready to be interested in 
those cards which attract their atten- 
tion. 

If you have a good article, and are 
ready to advertise it attractively, in- 
terestingly, convincingly, in our 


STREET CARS 


J 
you can make money. 
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lf youwant to know more, write us. 


4 
GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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How Advertisers 
Make Money. 


It is the practice nowadays to pay ver) 
much more attention to the details of advertising than 
was thought requisite formerly. The man who appeals to 
the public to-day must in the first place have something 
to sell that the people want; next he must tell his story 
in such a way that people who read it will become con- 
vinced of the value of the thing he offers them; then 
he must cause his story to be printed in the papers where 
it will be most likely to be seen by the largest number of 
the sort of people most likely to want the thing he has to 
sell. He must secure for his story such a place in the 
paper as will make it probable that it will not fail to be 
seen by all the readers of the paper; and finally, in order 
to make sure of all points, he must have his advertisement 
so constructed, so set up, so illustrated that whoever takes 
the paper in hand in which the advertisement appears can- 
not fail to see the advertisement and to read it, to be im- 
pressed with it, and to go to him and buy the article 
which he advertises to sell. To accomplish all that is here 
set down requires knowledge, judgment and experience. 
This knowledge, this judgment, this experience is what we 
have to offer. Advertisers who wish to do advertising 
that will bring them greater results at smallest cost should 
communicate with 


BulB uC NowdiObuvtisina&s 


10 Spruce Street, New York. Western Office : ‘The Rookery.”’ Chicago. 





